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LIMITATION ON THE AUTHORITY OF GOVERNMENT 


Throughout the civilized world today men are being forced to 
choose between the democratic and the authoritarian state. Perhaps 
this issue, more or less well defined, has been on the agenda of 
mankind since the dawn of history. Be that as it may, the issue is 
now defined with particular clarity. There can be no doubt that the 
great mass of citizens in this country accept the democratic principle: 
they believe in democracy, they want it to work. They realize, too, 
that the functions of government must necessarily expand, that 
government must be given authority commensurate with its re- 
sponsibility. At the same time, seeing many of the peoples of the 
world caught fast in the grip of absolutism, they are fearful of placing 
in jeopardy those fundamental rights and liberties which have been 
won through centuries of struggle. As in democracies everywhere, 
we in the United States are faced with the problem of how much 
authority to confer upon government, of how to strike a proper 
balance of freedom and restraint in the area of political action. The 
following statement, quoted from the recently published Yearbook 
of the National Society of College Teachers of Education (The Use 
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of Background in the Interpretation of Educational Issues, published 
by the University of Chicago Press), relates to one side of the issue; 
it points out some of the dangers of an overlimitation of the authority 
of government. It was prepared for the Yearbook by the editor of 
the Elementary School Journal and may, therefore, be regarded in 
this connection as an editorial. 


In some quarters there is the professed belief that the democratic state is 
lacking in power, weak in the force of its sanctions, and impotent in crises 
requiring quick and positive action. Such may or may not be the case, depend- 
ing on the attitude of the people toward government and on the number and 
character of the restrictions which they place upon it. 

Under one type of constitution the legislature has the authority to enact such 
legislation as changing economic and social conditions may require. It may ad- 
just the administrative mechanism of the state to current needs, and it may 
allocate to administrative agencies such functions as sound policy may dictate. 
On the other hand, the constitution may be so restrictive as to make the effective 
functioning of government extremely difficult if not impossible. The people 
may strait-jacket themselves in a rigid and narrow constitutionalism and thus 
render their government practically impotent in the face of swift economic and 
social change. The written constitution may be made a most powerful instru- 
ment for the maintenance of the status quo and for the prevention of experimen- 
tation and invention in the broad area of social relations. 

An examination of the development of state constitutions in this country 
reveals that throughout our history these constitutions have been regarded as 
having two primary functions. The first of these has been to establish the 
structure of government and to allocate functions and powers among the 
various governing agencies. The second major function of constitutions has 
been to restrain government, to limit its operations to the end that the rights 
of the individual be adequately and fully protected. The function of constitu- 
tions has been in part to create government but more particularly to restrain it. 
This tendency to restrain government has its roots deep in the experience of the 
race, and it has been profoundly conditioned by changes in American life. 

At the time of the establishment of the first American states, men had 
struggled for centuries for liberty under government, for freedom from the 
restrictions of centralized and arbitrary power. And the clash between the 
colonists and the mother-country had only served to deepen the distrust of 
government. During the controversy with England immediately before the 
Revolution, Americans insisted that the power of Parliament was limited by the 
British Constitution and that any act passed in violation of that constitution 
was null and void. There was, they held, above the British government and, 
indeed, above all government, a body of fundamental law which restrained the 
action of government within certain limits. This fundamental law they called 
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a constitution. At times they used the term as meaning that body of legal 
principles and customs which had been developed in the course of English 
history; at other times they had in mind a body of natural law, the law of nature, 
of justice, or of God. In either case, they contended, the constitution acted as a 
prohibition upon the powers of Parliament. But English statesmen were not 
convinced; they countered with the assertion that Parliament was supreme. 

When the Revolution was over and won, and Americans set about the 
establishment of their own governments, they were determined to set to rest 
once and for all the doctrine of supremacy of government. This they did by 
reducing to written, concrete form those principles of fundamental law which 
they deemed necessary to protect the individual in the exercise of his so-called 
natural and inalienable rights. The fact is, we came out of the Revolution with a 
negative conception of the state, with the idea that that government is best 
which governs least. Only to a limited extent did we regard the state as an 
instrument for the accomplishment of social ends. As John Jay put it, it took a 
long time to make citizens out of subjects. The individual states sought freedom 
of restraint from the national government; civil and other subdivisions of the 
state wanted to be let alone by the commonwealths; and the individual citizen 
was disposed to go his way with the least possible contact with government at 
all levels. Political theory and practice were grounded upon a philosophy of 
individualism and isolation, and the written constitution was regarded as the 
most effective means of keeping governments within the desired metes and 
bounds. 

As a matter of fact, however, the state governments established under the 
first constitutions were less restricted and were free to exercise a greater author- 
ity than any that have since been established. The early constitutions placed 
limitations on legislative activity relative to a few so-called natural rights such 
as religious freedom, freedom of speech, trial by jury, and the like, but they did 
not, to any great extent, restrict the legislature in matters of general policy. But 
in the course of the nineteenth century new bases were developed for the 
negative conception of the state and for placing on government additional and 
more minute restraints. The philosophy of the frontier was the philosophy of 
individualism, of self-reliance. Men living in comparative isolation felt little 
need of co-operative action for the common good. Thus the ancient fear of 
unlimited authority in government was powerfully reinforced by the spirit of 
independence and unrestraint generated in a frontier society. And somewhat 
later, with the development of industry and the concentration of economic 
power in the large corporation, the philosophy of laissez faire came to rest on 
still another basis. The Civil War had resulted in the defeat, one may even say 
the annihilation, of the agrarian power and the triumph of eastern industrialism; 
a virgin continent, by all odds the richest in the world in natural resources, 
awaited the development or exploitation of the industrialist; science, technology, 
and invention made possible new and startling processes of production; the 
shores of Europe teemed with millions of men ready and eager to contribute their 
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labor at a living wage; the corpo: .tion as a form of business organization made 
possible aggregations of capital sufficiently large for any enterprise. Here was a 
veritable El Dorado if only government could be restrained within “proper”’ 
bounds, be prevented from interfering with the right of man to manage his 
property or to dispose of his labor as he saw fit. Individualism, freedom of 
contract, unrestricted competition, profits—these were now the goals of laissez 
re Thus the philosophy of individualism and the practice of rigidity in 
government which originally grew out of the struggle to protect the rights of 
man against the tyranny of unrestrained power came to rest primarily upon 
an economic basis. .... 

It is not the written constitution alone, however, which forms the basis of 
the cult of rigidity in government; the unwritten attitude is perhaps of equal 
importance. Government finds it extremely difficult to dissociate itself from 
long established ideas and traditions. During the course of centuries the pos- 
sessors of political power employed every known device to keep themselves 
enthroned, whether of appeal to divinity, force, fear, or custom. And even in 
democracies, where political power rests with the people, the religion of rigidity 
still retains much of its old vigor and vitality. Men who accept without protest 
the revolutionary changes wrought by technology in the areas of mechanics, of 
economics, and of business organization, fight to the bitter end anyreorganization 
in the structure or functions of government. And yet it should be patent that 
to follow a policy of political drift in the face of the social consequences of the 
swiftly moving current of technological change is to invite, if not to insure, 
disaster. Certain it is that the impact of technology on the modern world has 
broken old political forms; it is equally certain that the future will see.... 
[the] functions of government cast in new molds. The line which has separated 
economics from politics has been effaced; new functions are thrust on govern- 
ment, now in this area of life and now in that. Townships, counties, school 
districts, and other units of local administration have been rendered obsolete; 
power flows from one unit of government to another, from county and school 
district to the state, from the state to the city, and from the state to the federal 
government; a new distribution of functions between the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of government occurs and new agencies of administrative control 
develop. But fundamental change occurs, if it occurs at all, slowly, and in the 
face of determined resistance. 

It begins to appear that the alternatives of political drift are, on the one hand, 
social initiative and invention and, on the other, a return to centralized and 
arbitrary power. And it is not to be assumed that the forms of political organiza- 
tion have been exhausted, that the choice lies between fascism, communism, or 
laissez faire democracy. The democratic state may be able to survive in the 
modern world, but, if it does so, democracies will be forced to cultivate the 
spirit of political experiment, invention, and contrivance. 

.... education is essentially a function of the state; and for good or ill it 
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shares the fortunes of the state. The state assigns the school its primary func- 

tions, provides the organs of its administrative control, and prescribes the extent 

and means of its support. The written and unwritten laws decree the curriculum 
; and define the area of intellectual activity. The school is inextricably a part of 
: the political structure and cannot, even if it would, escape being affected by 
; experimentation in the broad area of politics. And in the more restricted area of 
school administration there is demand for initiative and experiment. If the 
public-school system is to be a force in keeping open the door of equality of 
opportunity, if, indeed, it is not to contribute to the establishment of the very 
inequalities in the condition of men which it was designed to prevent, if it is not 
to bring about class, regional, and race distinctions, there must be a redistribu- 
} tion of the costs of education between locality, state, and nation. Within the 
states antiquated tax systems must be revised, and conflicts in taxation between 
; the state governments and the federal government must be adjusted. The 
advance of technology is rendering obsolete the older units of local administra- 
| 4 tion, including counties, townships, and school districts. Legislative bodies are 








becoming increasingly disqualified to exercise directly many of the control 
4 functions in the field of education and are faced with the necessity of devising " 
\3 new agencies of administrative control. As in all areas of governmental activity, 
so in education, there is need for experimentation and social inventiveness. 


THE FUNCTION OF EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


The Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association and the Department of Superintendence has published 
a small volume entitled The Unique Function of Education in 
) American Democracy, in which are set forth the commission’s views 
on the function of education in American democracy. The state- 
ment was drafted by Dr. Charles A. Beard, after consultation with 
the commission, and was later revised in light of suggestions made 
. by members of the commission. In the first part of the volume 
, Dr. Beard, in his own inimitable way, portrays the development and 
: operation of American education within the purposes and ideals of 
the democratic tradition; in the latter portion of the book he analyzes 
the nature and obligations of education and sets forth a point of view 
with respect to the conditions requisite for the discharge of those 
obligations. The commission is to be congratulated on the prepara- 
tion of this statement of principles. It is informing; it is inspiring; it 
should be read by every teacher and by every citizen as well. 

We feel justified in quoting at some length the following significant 
passage dealing with the nature of education and its obligations. 
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When all that is associated with education as philosophy and reality is 
brought under review, it presents two phases which, though inseparable, may 
be called for convenience intrinsic and extrinsic. While education constantly 
touches the practical affairs of the hour and day, and responds to political and 
economic exigencies, it has its own treasures heavy with the thought and 
sacrifices of the centuries. It possesses a heritage of knowledge and heroic 
examples—accepted values stamped with the seal of permanence. Yet it is more 
than the inanimate record of tradition, more than books, maps, pictures, models, 
and methods of instruction. Education finds expression in the living personal- 
ities connected with it, in the relations of board and administration, in the 
associations of teachers and pupils, in attitudes, bearings, and skills, in all the 
nobler impulses of the humanities which are sustaining forces of society. Forever 
affiliated with education, in varying degrees of intensity, is the inscrutable urge 
of aspiration and creative intelligence which gives elevation to daily duties and 
seeks the improvement of the heritage. It guards those virtues of the race that 
are vouchsafed to the humblest—industry, patience, self-denial, and considera- 
tion for others, and at the same time it stimulates the more imperial gifts of 
imagination, originality, and invention by which the treasures of mankind are 
enlarged and enriched. Wielding no weapons of sheer power, claiming no pomp 
and circumstance of State, education nourishes the underlying values upon 
whick State and Society depend for their existence—values which outlast 
transformations in the working rules of government and economy, and offer 
promises of humane reconstruction in times of crisis and threatened dissolution. 
Beyond question, the members of the teaching profession do not claim to be 
adequately prepared by natural talents or by training for the weighty tasks 
imposed upon them by education. Nor does any Hippocratic oath bind them 
into a single fraternity committed with whole heart to the ideals of their own 
heritage. But even an elementary knowledge of the history of education, from 
crude drawings on the walls of paleolithic caves to the complicated activities of 
the modern university, vests in them a fiduciary trust meritorious in itself and 
to be protected against mere coercion and expediency. This trust remains a 
center of interest and affection when that aspect of education, called extrinsic, 
is drawn into consideration and the obligations of the schools to government, 
economy, and society are determined and assumed. 

No sharp line can be traced between the inmost substances of education and 
the external circumstances that influence it and call upon its leadership for 
services. Yet there is a center of gravity in education—a treasury of knowledge, 
aspirations, and values—that endures and is to be cherished against mere 
expediency. This heritage is old in its origins and still ever new in contemporane- 
ous thought. It contains some features peculiar to America and some that are 
common to education in all ages and all countries, however carried on—under 
domestic, private, religious, independent, or public auspices. These features are 
indeed primordial for civilization. They represent values which the sponsors of 
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democracy from antiquity to modern times have deemed essential to humane 
living and to effective self-government. 

This is no place to attempt a distillation of forty centuries of educational 
thought and aspiration, even were the powers to undertake it at command. But 
stress must be laid on the intrinsic and enduring features of education. Other- 
wise they may be neglected amid the pressures of immediate demands upon the 
schools; and encouragement may be given to the menacing conception that 
education is nothing in itself, is a mere servant of triumphant power—political, 
military, or economic. 

it is obvious, and still must be emphasized, that education has obligations 
attached to the profession. The teacher is not a soldier, a lawyer, a physician, a 
businessman, a farmer, or an industrial worker. Other callings have their 
responsibilities. Teaching has the responsibilities of its commitments. In its 
heritage is knowledge—of the great classics deemed appropriate for instruction 
in the schools, of educational philosophy from Plato through Rousseau and 
Froebel to the latest pathbreakers, of the scientific works employed in the sev- 
eral branches of learning, and of the technical works on method and practice. 
It is the duty of teachers, according to their powers, to master as much of 
this knowledge as they can. 

Above all, education has obligations to truth in itself and for its own sake— 
obligations to seek it, defend it, and make humane use of it. Education must 
keep alive memories, linking the past with the present and tempering the sensa- 
tions of the hour by reference to the long experiences of the race. It must kindle 
and feed the imagination, by bringing past achievements of the imagination into 
view and indicating how new forms of science, art, invention, and human associ- 
ation may be called into being. Education must foster aspiration—the desire to 
be more, to acquire greater skill and knowledge, and to create. It must cherish 
beauty as a value in itself and as contributing to mental health, power, and 
pleasure, as adding rewards to labor and delight to life. Concerned with truth 
and the great powers of mind and heart, education is bound to assert the liberty 
in which they may flourish, to quicken minds, to encourage searching and in- 
ventiveness, to employ tolerance and the judical spirit, to inculcate habits of 
gentleness and justice. On these considerations education has no monopoly, to 
be sure, but its intrinsic obligations fall within the broad field thus laid out. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
We quote below the “Preamble” and the resolutions relating to 
federal aid and the program for education which were adopted at 
its recent meeting in New Orleans by the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association. 
PREAMBLE 


Education is the greatest necessity to living suitable lives, saving our dem- 
ocracy, and providing for the progress of our nation. 
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It provides for the span of generations and outlasts the changes which arise 
from emergency and short-term programs. 

Education is the result of many agencies and forces of which the school is a 
very important one. It is concerned with human interests, the most important 
of which is the government and the complete happiness of every citizen. It 
enables people to govern themselves, to make unbiased decisions on policies and 
programs, and to change the order of society as conditions may require. Educa- 
tion will survive the efforts of the partisan and the opportunist when it is truly 
serving the best interests of a democratic society and protecting its valued 
institutions. It brings the greatest culture and training possible in our economic, 
social, civic, and moral living. 

Education has the purpose of advancing wisdom, knowledge, ideals, and 
attitudes which will enable one to live with and for people in an unselfish manner. 
It will function in and from the home, the church, the school, and in every 
experience we may have through our lives. In order that public education may 
continue to hold its unique place in American life, we propose the following 
program: 

FEDERAL AID 

We feel that the public schools should be free and open to every child and 
that in the United States equality of opportunity is the right of every citizen; 
that to guarantee these rights as such it is the obligation of the federal govern- 
ment to aid the states and the local subdivisions thereof in the equalization of 
opportunity with the positive assurance of sufficient funds to maintain a suitable 
program for all. 

The federal contribution to the states for the support of public education 
should be extended without any federal control and should be administered 
through the state department of education within the states receiving such 
funds. We respectfully request the Congress and the President of the United 
States to provide for the passage of the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill at the very 
earliest possible time. We positively recommend that additional aid be given 
under the above conditions of control for the advancement of vocationcel, 
industrial, adult, youth, and preschool educational programs. There is a very 
grave necessity for national support of public education and for united action 
against the enemies of our society which include the selfish partisan, the racket- 
eer, the Communist, the Fascist, the opportunist, the war lord, and similar 
influences tending to destroy popular government. 

Mindful of the increasing demands upon our schools for new services, we ask 
that more consideration be given to the place of public education in the present 
reorganization of the federal government. 


THE PROGRAM 

We realize the need of clearing out the deadwood from the curriculum, at the 
same time recognizing the necessity for its continuous change and enrichment. 
We urge an expansion of the school program to include early childhood and adult 
levels and to make more adequate provision for the needs of youth. 
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We recommend the restoration of services suspended during the economic 
crisis, with an improved instructional program supported by a more liberal use 
of research, guidance, library, modern equipment, and materials. 

We point to the need of more vital relationships between the public schools 
and all other educational agencies which deal with community activities and 
services. 

We emphasize a wider use of such current instruments and agencies of 
education as sound pictures, radio, and press. 

We indorse all legislation for the proper protection of childhood in matters of 
safety, care of health, physical development, and freedom from exploitation and 
the burdens of continuous labor. 

We regard as basic to the success of our educational program the improve- 
ment of teaching and of the administrative force in charge. This can be accom- 
plished not only through better intellectual, social, and personal equipment, but 
also through advancement on merit, economic security and protection against 
personal and partisan politics, and through freedom to teach the truth. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON ELEMENTARY 
AND POPULAR EDUCATION 


The National Syndicate of the Teachers of France, acting in 
agreement with the French government, are organizing an Inter- 
national Conference of Elementary Teaching and Popular Education 
to be held on the occasion of the International Exhibition of 1937. 
Both the syndicate and the government believe that, among the 
hundreds of thousands of visitors who will come from all countries to 
attend the exhibition, many will be ‘‘united by a common preoc- 
cupation of that education on which depends the future of civiliza- 
tion.”” The conference will begin on July 23 and continue to July 
31, 1937. The general purpose and activities of the conference have 
been announced as follows: 

Our wish is that this conference may gather the best-known personalities in 
the scientific and artistic spheres as well as in all the technical departments of 
every country, so as to present a universal view of the present state of research 
made in the way of educating children. 

These activities will include at the same time plenary and private meetings in 
relation with every section of work; every lecture will be followed by a debate. 

The activities of the sections will bear on the questions concerning at the 
same time primary education, that is, the period of compulsory teaching, and 
popular education in its various forms: optional extended teaching, post- 


scholar teaching, adults’ education. 
Eight sections, the third one being divided into five under-sections, will 
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divide the subjects [of] study that will be presented in the form of instructive 
lectures followed by debates. 


EB 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VII. 


VIII. 


General philosophy of popular education 
Tendencies of education—The active part of the state school in its rela- 
tions with philosophical, political, and religious problems—The rights of 
human personality and concept of social duty 
Psychology applied to popular education 
Experimental psychology related to method. Tests—Scholar psycho- 
pathology—Psycho-techniques—Vocational guidance—Medical super- 
vision—Deficient children’s education 
Teaching methods 
1. Infant schools and primary classes. 
Training in reading and writing 
2. General method of primary tuition 
Active method—New methods of education—Schemes 
3. Rhythmic training 
4. Teaching of art 
5. Books and libraries for children 
National education and international co-operation 
Civic education, teaching of history and geography—Means of connecting 
national education with the spirit of international co-operation 


. Preparation, training, and development of the teaching staff 
VI. 


Material life of the school 

School buildings—Carrying of pupils to schools—Medical assistance 
—Refectory—Playgrounds—Swimming baths—Teaching requisites 

New techniques 

Broadcasting—Moving pictures—Gramophone 

Popular education 

Psychology of youth applied to post-scholar teaching: Purpose, limits, 
method—Professional education, initiatives, and training—Civic forma- 
tion of youth—Colleges and universities for artisans and country people 
—Upper popular schools—Popular libraries 


Some visits to the most typical academic institutions, an instructive exhibi- 
tion, demonstrations with moving pictures will complete these . . . . objective, 
great, and lively instructions by which will be shown the universal endeavor for 
popular education and by which all the philosophers, psychologists, and masters 
of the school will be directly connected, through the very important gathering 
it will provide. Meanwhile the simultaneous holding of other scientific confer- 
ences will help to bring together those who seek for knowledge and those who 


apply it. 
Communications should be addressed to M. Louis Dumas, Musée 


pédagogique, 29, Rue d’Ulm, Paris—se, France. 
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NEW AND SIGNIFICANT DATA ON THE RELATIVE INFLUENCE 
OF HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 


In an article in the Scientific Monthly Professor Frank N. Free- 
man, of the University of Chicago, presents the general conclusions 
of a study’ of nineteen pairs of identical twins who had been sepa- 
rated since infancy. The results of this investigation are of unusual 
importance because the study of only one pair of separated identical 
twins had previously been reported in the literature. The evidence 
here presented indicates that all kinds of traits—intellectual, 
temperamental, and social—may be materially influenced by en- 
vironment. The following passage is quoted from the article. 


If we take the nineteen pairs as a whole and compare them with identical 
twins brought up together, we get a contrast which is somewhat analogous to 
that between identical twins and fraternal twins in the same home. We have 
here two groups similar in heredity but differing in environment. In all the 
mental traits which were tested the separated identical twins differ more than do 
the identical twins brought up together. The difference appears both in intel- 
ligence and educational achievement but is somewhat greater in the latter than 
in the former. 

This comparison is not very satisfactory, however, because in some cases the 
separated twins were brought up in homes which were very much alike, were 
given about the same kind and amount of education, and had lived subsequently 
under the same general conditions. It is more instructive, therefore, to examine 
the various separated pairs, to study the degrees of difference in their environ- 
ment, and to examine the relation between the difference in their environment 
and the difference in their traits. 

Two or three cases will illustrate the amount of difference in ability or 
personality which may be produced by a large difference in the environment. A 
rather specific difference in the environment which can be stated in fairly accu- 
rate terms is the difference in formal schooling. The largest difference in formal 
schooling of any of our pairs was found in the case of two sisters, one of whom 
had had only two years of schooling and the other of whom had gone through 
college, taken a teacher’s course, and subsequently became a high-school teacher 
as well as a teacher of music. The first sister had supplemented her formal 
schooling by her own efforts sufficiently so that she was able to hold a clerical 
position. 

The difference in schooling, however, had produced a chasm which could not 
be bridged by self-education. If measured in terms of mental age the difference 


t Dr. H. H. Newman and Dr. Karl J. Holzinger, both of the University of Chicago, 
collaborated in the investigation. 
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in ability of the two sisters is equivalent to a difference of four years in develop- 
ment. When expressed in terms of the intelligence quotient the difference is 
twenty-four points. The ineaning of a difference of twenty-four points may be 
grasped from the fact that the lower score would put the individual in the lowest 
fifth of the whole population, and the higher score in the highest fifth. In other 
words, more than three-fifths of the entire population would lie between these 
two scores. A few other pairs enjoyed widely different amounts of formal school- 
ing, although in no other cases was the contrast so extreme as in this one. In one 
other pair the difference in 1.Q. was nineteen, and in a third it was seventeen. 

It might be thought that these are isolated cases and that the coincidence of a 
difference in education and in intellectual ability is an accident. That this is not 
true is shown by comparing the difference in education with the difference in 
intellectual ability throughout the entire group. In general, the two differences 
correspond very closely. If the difference in education is large the difference in 
ability is large, and if the difference in education is small the difference in ability 
is also small. As might be expected, the difference in educational achievement 
corresponds almost exactly to the difference in the amount of education which 
has been enjoyed. In other words, not only does a difference in education affect 
the ability of the individuals who are compared, but the amount of difference in 
education corresponds closely with the amount of difference in ability. Since 
inheritance is identical, this is conclusive evidence that education and training 
are large factors in ability. 


After presenting evidence to show the influence of environment on 
personality, Professor Freeman reaches the following generalizations. 


These examples are sufficient to show that sharp contrast may be produced in 
personality and character as well as in mental ability by differences in education, 
training, and treatment. They give no warrant for the habit so many people 
have of attributing every trait of mind or of behavior which a person exhibits to 
inheritance from some ancestor who possessed a similar trait. The inheritance 
of such traits may take place, but there is no evidence that it must take place. 
On the contrary, there is good evidence that one’s traits frequently have their 
origin in the environment as contrasted with heredity. 

The study of twins has not answered all the questions that we would like to 
have answered. It does not inform us whether heredity or environment is the 
more influential. It has not yet indicated just what the limits of the influence of 
environment are. It does indicate that the environment may affect all kinds of 
traits: intellectual, temperamental, and social. It indicates that this influence 
is large enough to be of the greatest importance and that human nature may be 
improved or debased to a degree which many have thought impossible. It 
probably indicates that we are far from having exhausted the possibilities of 
education and training for the enlargement of mental power and the improve- 
ment of behavior. It indicates that large returns may be expected from a con- 
tinued attempt to improve the methods of education. Finally, it indicates that, 
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while democracy may need to be adapted to the differences between people, it is 
not the idle dream which some extreme hereditarians have made it out to be. 


“SELECTED REFERENCES IN EDUCATION, 1936” 


Reference has not yet been made in these pages to publication of 
Selected References in Education, 1936, the fourth monograph in a 
series reprinted from the Elementary School Journal and the School 
Review. Regular readers will hardly need to be reminded that the 
monographs are an outgrowth of a co-operative project of the two 
journals to provide educational workers with a needed bibliographi- 
cal service provided by no other agency. Convenience in the use of 
the monograph for 1936 has been increased by the inclusion of a com- 
plete index of authors. The charge for each monograph alone is 
ninety cents. The charge for any additional monograph of the series 
is sixty cents. The full series of four, containing almost five thousand 
selected and annotated references over practically the whole field of 
education since 1932, may thus be purchased for $2.70. Orders 
should be directed to the Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS FOR THE TEACHING OF 
TRAFFIC SAFETY AND DRIVING 

Superintendents and principals who are interested in introducing 
into their schools a program of drivers’ education and training will 
find invaluable a series of pamphlets published by the American 
Automobile Association, Washington, D.C. The first pamphlet in 
the series, Sportsmanlike Driving, is a teacher’s outline and guide for 
a course in traffic safety and driving. It was prepared by the staff of 
the association. The second pamphlet, The Driver, was prepared by 
Mrs. Carroll D. Champlin, Pennsylvania State College. It deals 
with the physical, mental, and emotional characteristics of the 
driver. Mrs. Champlin is also the author of the third pamphlet, 
Driver and Pedestrian Responsibilities, which discusses the psy- 
chology and obligations of the driver, good sportsmanship at the 
wheel, sound pedestrian practices, and what society is doing to safe- 
guard the pedestrian. Professor William J. Cox, of Yale University, 
is the author of the fourth pamphlet, Sound Driving Practices. 
Attention is directed here to sound driving practices, how they are 
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related to accidents, and how they become crystallized into law. 
There is also included a discussion of traffic accident records and 
statistics. Highway Traffic—Its Development and Problems is the 
title of the fifth pamphlet, which was prepared by Maurice R. Davie, 
of Yale University. It deals with the history of automobile transpor- 
tation, social and economic value of the automobile, society’s efforts 
to cope with the traffic problem, and the development of modern 
roads. The authors of the sixth and last pamphlet of the series are 
Amos E. Neyhart and Mrs. Carroll D. Champlin, Pennsylvania 
State College. This pamphlet, The Automobile and How To Drive It, 
includes a discussion of such topics as the following: how the auto- 
mobile runs, how to drive an automobile, keeping the car in safe 
condition, and examinations and tests. 

The association has also prepared a bibliography of courses in 
safety and driving and a list of some free publications on traffic, 
safety, and driving. 


A NEw PERIODICAL FOR TEACHERS OF ADULTS 


The New York City Board of Education and the Works Progress 
Administration have begun the publication of a periodical bearing 
the title “Service Bulletin for Teachers of Adults.” The general 
purposes of the bulletin are described as follows in the first issue: 


Three categories of services are at present contemplated for the ‘Service 
Bulletin.”” These services are directed toward the goal of greater professional 
co-operation and higher standards among the men and women in the field of 
adult education. The “Bulletin” is planned as a clearing-house of information 
for the hundreds of teachers who have worked, planned, and learned and yet 
who, with respect to one another, have remained, in large degree, incommuni- 
cado. 

Professional information and aids for teachers are intended as the first service. 
Annotated bibliographies and reference lists of books and other materials on 
the principles and techniques of adult education will be a regular feature. New 
books and pamphlets will be reviewed. Each issue will contain digests of valu- 
able current articles in educational periodicals. Along with such reviews and 
digests, information will be supplied as to the most convenient method of reach- 
ing the original materials. Furthermore, descriptive lists of books and pamphlets 
added to the Research Library, and therefore freely available to all teachers, 
will appear in each issue. 

In the second place, research studies, statistical surveys, and other relevant 
investigations in the field of organized adult education will be offered to teachers 
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in the form of concrete summaries. New techniques and new tendencies will be 
considered in special articles or among the book and magazine reviews. 

Articles on adult-education movements in other countries, analyses of the 
situation in New York and in other communities, with opinions and suggestions 
by competent writers, make up a third part of the program of the “Bulletin.” 
Such articles may be described as attempts to treat of adult education in its 
philosophical and historical aspects. .... 

This is, to repeat, a periodical for teachers of adult classes within the program 
of the federal government and the Board of Education of New York City. The 
test of its utility must be the measure of professional service it can render to the 
men and women engaged in this work. If this “Bulletin” can promote higher 
standards and a greater degree of professional co-operation, if it can stimulate a 
wider and more penetrating curiosity in the science, the history, the philosophy 
of adult education, then it is on the road toward achieving its purpose. It is the 
hope of the staff engaged in this work that our readers, by their criticism, will 
aid in shaping this publication into a professional organ with something of 
value for all persons connected with the adult-education program. 


The bulletin is published at 143 Baxter Street, New York City. 
Bernard Spivack is the editor. 


Wuo’s WHo IN Tuis IssuE 


CHARLES H. Jupp, head of the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago. CLAUDE L. WILLIAMS, principal of the Went- 
worth School, Chicago, Illinois. RurH L. WHITAKER, principal of 
the Scott School, Chicago, Illinois. C. A. HARPER, associate pro- 
fessor of social science at the Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois. W. GEORGE Haywarb, supervising principal of the 
Hohokus Township Public Schools, Mahwah, New Jersey. NANCY 
M. Orpway, first-grade teacher at School Number Two, Mahwah, 
New Jersey. KATHERINE L. McLAUGHLIN, associate professor of 
education at the University of California at Los Angeles. 





CAN DIVERGENT VIEWS ON EDUCATIONAL THEORY 
AND PRACTICE BE RECONCILED?! 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 


The public is bewildered by the fact that leaders in American 
education hold views with regard to education and advocate prac- 
tices in the schools which not only are different from one another but 
seem to be in many cases violently antagonistic. Teachers also are 
confused. With every change in their supervisors, they find them- 
selves called on to adopt methods of teaching and materials of 
instruction which are new and often quite strange. The authors of 
the articles which appear in educational journals and of the current 
books on principles and philosophy of education devote as much 
space to destructive criticisms of the writings of others as to the 
presentation of their own views. 

If one tries to discover the reasons for the present chaotic situa- 
tion, one must go back to a period somewhat more than a half- 
century ago when the schools of this country began to feel the impact 
of two powerful forces which disturbed the complacency that had 
long prevailed with respect to teaching and ushered in the era of 
experimentation in the midst of which we are living today. One of 
these forces was the social and industrial revolution, which changed 
the people of the United States from an agrarian nation into a 
nation of city dwellers engaged in mechanical occupations. The 
second force was the new concept of education which began in the 
eighties to gain acceptance under the leadership of the Herbartians 
and of G. Stanley Hall. 

This is not the time nor the place for an extended historical 
analysis of the momentous educational happenings of the period 
referred to, when the modern high school came into existence and 
when the common school began to enrich its program of instruction. 

t Address delivered on February 23, 1937, at the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association. 
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It is enough for our present purposes to point out that during the 
closing years of the nineteenth century it came to be clearly recog- 
nized that education cannot prepare the individual for life unless it 
goes much further than to fill his memory with formal knowledge of 
arithmetic and spelling and with lists of geographical facts. The 
evolution of industry imposed exacting demands on intelligence and 
led to a universal desire for a broader education. The Herbartians 
and G. Stanley Hall reinforced the dissatisfaction with formal 
education by showing the importance of educating pupils in methods 
of independent thinking and by calling attention emphatically to the 
natural interests and activities of pupils. 

Every reform undertaken or suggested since 1890 has had as its 
chief aim the release of the schools from formalism. To be sure, 
formalism has not been entirely banished from the educational 
system. There are teachers in the United States who still demand 
verbatim repetition of the statements made in textbooks. There are 
teachers who see no applications of what is learned in school to 
everyday life and make no effort to induce their pupils to discover 
applications. There are dull routinists who go over the same ground 
year after year as though teaching were merely insistent drill on 
traditional materials. In general, however, formalism in school work 
is condemned whenever it appears. All who think about education 
are in agreement in holding that formalism is not to be tolerated. 

When the McMurry brothers wrote The Method of the Recitation, 
they made it perfectly clear that pupils ought to be led to generalize. 
They were not satisfied with glib repetitions of statements borrowed 
from authority. They were seeking to make knowledge vital and 
productive. When John Dewey wrote The School and Society, he 
pointed out that children are naturally interested in construction 
and communication and that all school work should aim to strength- 
en and utilize these natural interests rather than impose artificial 
forms of thinking or insist on parrot-like repetitions of meaningless 
words and phrases. 

The McMurrys, Dewey, and a host of other workers who have 
been active in building up the educational system since 1890 have 
rendered a service of inestimable value in making formalism in 
teaching forever unacceptable. There is some danger that this 
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positive and highly significant victory over formalism will be over- 
looked because the methods of attacking formalism are so different 
that their common purpose is lost from view. Formalism is from its 
very nature uniform in its methods. The new education, which 
appeals to the many-sided nature of the learner, is not limited to a 
single procedure. There are many ways of stimulating pupils. It is 
doubtless true that some ways are more likely to be beneficial than 
others, but it is always better to arouse the thinking of pupils than 
merely to conduct routine drills. 

As soon as it is recognized that many methods of teaching have 
the same purpose and are therefore commendable, the pettiness of 
some of the modern disputes about how to teach becomes evident. 
Why should the inventor of one system of teaching geography fall 
on his competitors with sticks and staves and make a loud noise as 
though the war between particular methods were a major concern 
of all men? The fact is that the differences between the geographies 
of today are trivial as compared with the differences between the 
geographies which were used when I went to school and even the 
least interesting of the geographies of the present. The important 
fact for the world at large is that geography has improved enor- 
mously in the past few decades. 

I have sometimes thought that most of the meetings of educators 
ought to be executive sessions to which no reporters are admitted. 
If Author A must vituperate Author B or if an advocate of Method 
X must consume the time of other educators telling in detail what a 
brilliant thinker he is and how stupid the rest of the educational 
fraternity seems to him to be, there probably should be a platform 
from which he may express his ego. Someone has said that the soap- 
box is the salvation of democracy because it permits harmless 
explosions of ideas which need not be taken seriously. After the 
self-gratifying papers of educators have been presented in the 
private sessions which I have recommended, a few clear statements 
of the fundamental achievements of education might be permitted 
in open meetings to which the public is invited. Some of the present- 
day agitation which leads parents to believe that educators know 
less than did Ichabod Crane would in this way be allayed. 

The argument of this paper is not an argument for compromises 
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between warring groups of educators. There are, Iam bound to say, 
methods of combating formalism which seem to me to be of a type 
that my own recommendations forbid me to discuss in public. I am 
perfectly clear, however, that all or nearly all the methods now in 
use are parts of a great onsweeping movement which in due course 
will accomplish the high purpose that the reformers of 1890 had 
vaguely in mind. Present-day quarrels are the temporary incidents 
of historical progress. They seem to us large and important because 
they are near at hand. 

If we leave the conquest of formalism and turn to a second 
example of confusion resulting from overemphasis on disagree- 
ments, we can readily give another demonstration of the advantages 
of concentrating attention on fundamentals. We are all proud of the 
fact that the United States is the home of the science of education. 
We are gratified that we are not controlled in our local school 
systems by any dominant and domineering central authority, as are 
the educators of Europe. We are at liberty to experiment, and, be- 
cause of this fact and because of our eagerness to know whether our 
experiments are helping us to make progress, we have evolved tech- 
niques for exact measurement of results. We use scales in hand- 
writing and tests in arithmetic and reading, and we have developed 
standards to which anyone may appeal in evaluating educational 
procedures. It would seem that the science of education ought to 
bind us together in a consolidated brotherhood of objective-minded 
devotees of a common cause. 

The facts are such as almost to shake one’s confidence in human 
nature. The author of a certain spelling scale keeps his audience 
waiting when he is about to present the instrument which he regards 
as perfect while he enumerates all the shortcomings of earlier spelling 
scales. To be sure, neither the most modern investigator nor those 
of whom he is critical would for a moment consider adopting the 
practices in teaching spelling which Rice found in use in 1897. No 
maker of a spelling textbook would under any conditions neglect 
the findings of Ayres. Every move that has been made in the field 
of spelling instruction in recent years is in the right direction. There 
may be, and probably are, slight deviations to the right or the left 
from the path that will ultimately be followed, but American educa- 
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tion is on the way and on the way in a perfectly direct line. The 
science of education is such an advance over mere personal judgment 
as a proper guide in the selection of words to be taught in spelling 
that there can never be any turning-back from what has been 
achieved. 

The results of the science of education have at times been misused 
and misinterpreted just as have the results of all the other sciences. 
Communities which were informed in the early days of the survey 
movement that the pupils in their schools were not accomplishing 
what the older generation fondly hoped would be accomplished 
turned on superintendents and teachers and held them responsible. 
There were not a few educators in those early days who would have 
impeded the development of the science of education with perfectly 
clear consciences because of the social harm which resulted from its 
application. 

The misuses of the science of education are by no means limited 
to the lay public. A few years ago the letters I.Q. were accepted in 
many quarters as a sure guide to the grouping of children in school 
classes. Not only so, but it was held in some quarters than an I.Q. 
of 85 was legitimate ground for refusal to admit an adolescent youth 
to the secondary school. There is no need of enumerating further 
the many sins which were committed in the name of the intelligence 
quotient and justified by appealing to its infallibility. 

Certainly no candid student of educational progress would for a 
moment attempt to cover up the mistakes which have been made in 
interpreting the results of scientific measurement of school opera- 
tions. The difficulties of using a science should not, however, 
eclipse the science itself or make one overlook the importance of 
cultivating the science. 

When one reads the educational literature of 1890, one is im- 
pressed by the fact that opinion ruled the educational system, that 
committees gathered around the table and ventured to make 
pronouncements on many subjects although, as we now know, some 
of those pronouncements were without form and void. Today, as 
the merest tyro in education understands, it is not safe to make any 
assertion unless one has some objective evidence with which to 
support what one is saying. Time has been marching on, and a new 
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spirit and temper have come into education. So significant are the 
changes which recent years have witnessed in the attitudes of edu- 
cators that it is perfectly certain that, when the educational history 
of this period is written, the characteristic which will be noted as 
outranking all others is devotion to the scientific study of school 
problems. Minor differences in methods of scientific inquiry will be 
forgotten. The main fact will stand out clearly and distinctly. 

One could wish that educators were somewhat more tolerant of 
one another. Here again I would not be misinterpreted as arguing 
in favor of compromises. I believe in the most vigorous defense of 
each view which a student of education holds as a result of his 
investigations. I believe that there should be valiant blows struck 
in the defense of every conclusion which seems to be justified by 
objective evidence. The plea which is here made is that publicity 
be so managed that science shall not suffer from the disagreements 
between scientists. The fact is that the marked progress which has 
been made in recent years in the refinement of methods of teaching 
and of school administration would never have been possible if it had 
not been for the science of education. 

The conquest of formalism and the development of the science of 
education are achievements of the first magnitude. They ought to 
unite educators into an enthusiastic group of co-workers confident 
that they can overcome all difficulties. We turn now to the con- 
sideration of a third domain of controversy, one which is consuming 
at the present time much of the energy of educators and of the 
general public. The area of disagreement which is here referred to 
can be described briefly by saying that there is grave uncertainty as 
to how education is to be financed. 

In dealing with school support, we must distinguish sharply 
between two questions: Shall there be a broad, comprehensive plan 
of education or a narrow, limited plan? What are the sources from 
which financial support is to be drawn? These are not questions 
which educators alone are discussing. Newspapers and taxing au- 
thorities are asking them. The Congress of the United States and 
the legislature of every state in the Union are attempting to answer 
them. The interesting point for the purposes of our present dis- 
cussion is that the disagreements in this area of dispute are curiously 
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complex. Parents want a broad education for their children. Tax- 
payers are, as a group, disposed to argue in more or less emphatic 
terms for limitation of the school program. School people are in 
favor of an enlargement of the program but are not in agreement as 
to the form which this enlargement shall take. For example, some 
educators favor emphasis on vocational education and are doubtful 
about the wisdom of traditional courses, while other educators are 
very critical of all forms of vocational instruction. When taxpayers 
need arguments against the schools, they quote educators who have 
expressed themselves as opposed to the introduction of vocational 
courses into the curriculum, or, on the other hand, they quote the 
advocates of vocational education to prove that there should be a 
reduction in the amount of instruction of the conventional type in- 
cluded in the present curriculum. 

The many conflicting views about the breadth of education are 
paralleled by an endless variety of ideas about the source from which 
school support is to be derived. Farmers are opposed to taxes on 
real estate. People with large incomes are opposed to income taxes. 
People who live in districts with high property values and corre- 
spondingly low tax rates are in favor of deriving support for schools 
from local taxation. People in districts with low assessable values 
demand support for schools from the state or federal government. 
Educators sympathize sometimes with one group, sometimes with 
another. They differ as to sources of support although they are in 
essential agreement with respect to the necessity of a broad, modern 
educational program. 

There is no area of disagreements in which it is so difficult as in 
this to distinguish between that which is trivial and transient and 
that which is fundamental. It is indeed true that, if the public is not 
brought to some acceptable basis of action with regard to support, 
there is imminent danger that the progress of education will be 
seriously impeded. When educators are combating formalism or 
devising and administering scientific tests, something goes on even 
though there is competition and even though there is exchange of 
bitter criticism. When educators make an effort to secure financial 
support for schools, action by the public is the essential end at which 
they are aiming. Anything that prevents action seems highly im- 
portant no matter how trivial it may be when considered by itself. 
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In view of the urgent character of the problem of securing support 
for schools, educational leaders have sometimes shown intolerance 
of views that differ from those which they themselves hold. They 
have laid complete plans which have seemed to them expedient and 
likely to produce results and have demanded the withdrawal of all 
dissent. 

Anyone who overrides opposition and is inhospitable to experi- 
mental methods of solving social problems assumes grave responsi- 
bilities. Educators have often found in the past that, when they 
have pushed through in the face of popular opposition plans which 
they have regarded as advantageous, they have prevented the de- 
velopment of that wholesome public understanding of schools which 
is the only sure foundation of permanent support. After all, is it not 
better for educators to make a clear case for a broad, modern educa- 
tional program—indeed, to make this case as many times as may be 
necessary to gain popular approval—and lay less stress than they 
often do on their theories as to the way in which support is to be 
secured? The schools exist in response to the demands of parents 
for opportunities for their children. Educators can legitimately 
emphasize the need of support, but they have a right to demand 
that society assume the responsibility for determining the ways in 
which support is to be secured. If educators assume the whole 
responsibility for making plans for the support of schools and for 
securing the adoption of these plans, they will foster lethargy on the 
part of the patrons of the schools. There is some evidence that 
lethargy has been cultivated in social groups as a result of the 
methods of campaigning which educators have adopted in the past. 
It cannot be too urgently contended that the patrons of schools, that 
is, the general public, must be aroused, not allowed to expect the 
educators to do everything that is necessary to maintain the schools. 
It will be especially disastrous if the lethargy of the patrons goes 
further than neglect and becomes resistance to the domination of the 
educators. It is poor educational policy to relieve anyone of a duty 
which he should perform. 

I believe that opposition to the expansion of educational oppor- 
tunities exists today in powerful centers of influence. I live in a city 
where the curtailment of school facilities has gone on systematically 
for a number of years. There was a time when teachers’ organiza- 
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tions enforced their will and dominated the situation. Instead of 
educating the public, the teachers’ organizations forced the city 
again and again to do their bidding. The result is a city without 
understanding of its educational needs and without a feeling of 
responsibility for meeting these needs. 

I have presented the problem of securing financial support for 
schools because I am convinced that fundamentally this problem is 
exactly like the problems of banishing formalism and cultivating a 
science of education. In all three cases which have been discussed up 
to this point, progress has been made because progress is the result of 
essential agreements. All three cases prove that there is among 
educators a core of sound agreement. Surrounding this core of 
agreement there is a body of divergent, conflicting views which must 
be tolerated because they supply the raw materials out of which 
progressive adjustments can be experimentally developed. If edu- 
cators can be induced to magnify and emphasize the points of agree- 
ment, the points on which there is disagreement will be seen to be in 
reality of secondary or tertiary importance. As time passes and 
opportunity for consideration is provided, the great central issues 
will stand out in the conspicuous positions which rightfully belong 
to them. The accepted formula for meeting these issues will be 
experimentation and critical evaluation of results of experimenta- 
tion. 

So confident am I of the validity of the statement that emphasis 
on fundamentals and experimentation with details will lead to the 
solution of educational problems that I venture to carry the dis- 
cussion into three fields in which education is now seeking to adjust 
differences but is without conspicuous success in its efforts. 

The first of these fields is that of vocational education. It is, I am 
sure, agreed on all sides that the industrial conditions in this country 
are such that young people will on the average attend school in the 
future longer than they have in the past. It is also generally agreed 
that the instructional program of the schools must of necessity 
undergo some kind of change in order to accommodate itself to the 
large percentage of pupils who do not intend to enter the professions 
or literary or scientific vocations. That there is agreement with 
regard to the desirability of reorganizing the curriculum is apparent 
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when one listens to the advocates of either vocational education or 
traditional education. Each party to the discussion is voluble in its 
advice to the other. Both want changes, and both are critical of 
present conditions. 

It certainly seems rational, in view of the universal demand for 
the reconstruction of the school curriculum, to expect intelligent 
educators to stop emphasizing their differences and to attack the 
problems of vocational education in an experimental and conciliatory 
attitude. The President of the United States is so fully aware of the 
fact that a new plan of vocational education must be developed in 
order that young people may be prepared for their practical careers 
that he has organized a committee which is trying to find a way of 
bringing schools into proper and co-operative relations with both 
industrial organizations and the other social institutions. This 
committee includes in its membership industrialists, representatives 
of labor, and educators. It will shortly make recommendations 
which will undoubtedly influence American education in a funda- 
mental way. It is my firm belief that, if we educators had been wise 
in our day and generation, we should have long since accomplished 
what the President’s committee is trying to accomplish. When the 
history of vocational education is written, it will reveal a long record 
of controversies of which no one can be proud. Those who have 
administered the program of vocational education during the past 
two decades have emphasized at every point their opposition to the 
long-established practices of the schools. Representatives of the 
conventional courses have either shut their eyes to the obvious needs 
of young people or insistently and obstinately defended traditional 
forms of instruction. It is quite in keeping with the facts to say that 
on both sides there has been dogmatic intolerance. A basis of agree- 
ment is difficult to find because the differences of opinion with regard 
to vocational education have been allowed to accumulate and have 
been exaggerated until now there is the necessity of intervention 
from outside the educational ranks. 

I believe that it can be asserted without fear of contradiction that 
the most important duty facing the educational system of this 
country is to find a way of adjusting instruction to the needs of 
modern society. I believe also that the one and only way to meet 
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this duty is for educators to unite. By the word “unite” I do not 
mean calling a caucus and demanding that everyone accept the 
solution proposed by the dominant party. By “unite” I mean com- 
ing together and making perfectly clear the points on which all are 
agreed. “Unite” also means allowing anyone who has a promising 
idea the opportunity to experiment with that idea. Pursuit of 
divergent lines of experimentation is the best possible way of bring- 
ing out the devices which will most effectively meet the existing 
demands. Experimentation should always be accompanied by 
rigorous evaluation of outcomes. If educators can be persuaded to 
experiment vigorously with devices and to evaluate results without 
prejudice, the problems of vocational education and of general 
education can be solved. Anyone who refuses to participate in 
tolerant experimentation and study of outcomes is guilty of block- 
ading the path of progress. Excessive emphasis on points of dis- 
agreement is the strongest evidence of unwillingness or inability to 
deal rationally with social problems. The community of educators 
ought to be quick to mete out the penalty of public condemnation to 
anyone who is guilty of undue emphasis on disagreements. 

Another field in which the formula of concentrating on agree- 
ments can and should be applied is that of instruction in the social 
studies. When the framework of the present curriculum was erected, 
the need of instruction in the social studies was not acute. Society 
was comparatively simple in its structure, and the home and the 
church assumed the major responsibility for cultivating in children 
the virtues of social-mindedness. Today the situation is different, 
and there is urgent necessity that the schools take an important 
part in making pupils intelligent about society and its organization. 
So far as I know, there is no dissent from this view. Differences of 
opinion begin to appear, however, the moment one insists on a 
particular method of procedure or on a particular body of instruc- 
tional material. 

A demonstration of the disastrous consequences of disagreement 
was recently given by the Commission on the Social Studies. In 1929 
the American Historical Association assembled a group of educators 
and representatives of political science, economics, sociology, and 
history and assigned to this group the task of discovering ways of 
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correcting the generally recognized deficiency in social instruction in 
the public schools. For five years the commission held frequent 
meetings and discussed the problem which it had been created to 
solve. It employed experts to investigate a variety of relevant topics 
and report their findings. In this way it made available a great deal 
of valuable information about social studies and about schools. The 
commission did very little by way of direct experimenting with 
methods of teaching. It did not stimulate schools to try one or 
another of the possible programs suggested by those who are eager 
to promote the introduction of social studies into the curriculum. 
When it came to the preparation of the final report, disagreements 
loomed so large that the declaration of policy which the commission 
adopted was not signed by four important members. 

It is, of course, fruitless to speculate what might have happened if 
the Commission on the Social Studies had spent its resources in 
experimenting and in evaluating the outcomes of its experiments. 
It seems clear, however, that the future will have to proceed by 
some method other than that adopted by the commission. The need 
of instruction in the social studies is even more pressing today than 
it was in 1929, when the American Historical Association organized 
its commission. If educators can be induced to experiment more 
vigorously than they have in the past, to evaluate the outcomes of 
their experiments, and to move forward in the directions in which 
progress seems possible, the curriculum can be enriched in spite of 
disagreements with regard to collectivism or any other trend in 
society. 

It is perhaps important, as a reinforcement of the plea for experi- 
mentation which has been made throughout this paper, to call 
attention to the fact that in most social situations there are several 
modes of procedure—not merely a single mode—which can be ad- 
vantageously followed. It is conceivable, for example, that the 
social studies might be built on a foundation laid in geography. It 
is conceivable that some genius acquainted with anthropology might 
use primitive cultures as a means of gradually making children in 
the schools aware of the importance of the institutions and modes of 
life which make up modern civilization. It is possible that pupil 
government in a school might be so organized and operated as to 
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lead pupils to an understanding of society. In all these cases the end 
would be social-mindedness, but the means of reaching the end 
would be different. If educators could fix their thinking on a com- 
mon goal, great gain would come to the educational system. 

It must be admitted that one difficulty with the method of solving 
educational problems here advocated is the natural human desire on 
the part of individuals to attach their names or the names of their 
institutions to particular plans. In the early days of all the sciences, 
the discoverer of a law had the satisfaction of seeing his name 
attached to that law. As the sciences have matured, individuals 
have claimed less and less credit. They have recognized that the 
discovery of a law is a product of social co-operation, not a personal 
achievement. If one notes the fact that every edudational test is 
labeled by its maker with his own name or the fact that every vari- 
ation in method of teaching is designated as so-and-so’s plan of in- 
struction, one must conclude that education is in a very immature 
stage. Pride of authorship and eagerness for prestige are not con- 
ducive to concentration of attention on fundamentals. They are 
petty distractions quite as fatal to progress as disagreements with 
regard to theory. 

By way of illustration of the harm which comes when questions 
about credit and jurisdiction are the main themes of consideration, 
we may refer to recent happenings in government. There has been 
much criticism by educators of the efforts of the federal government, 
operating through the National Youth Administration and other 
agencies, to do something for young people who are out of school 
and for other young people who would be out of school if it were not 
for the aid given by the National Youth Administration. I have 
heard it said with great emphasis that the federal government is 
encroaching on the constituted authority of the educational de- 
partments of the states by giving stipends to high-school pupils and 
to college students and by making regulations under which the dis- 
bursements are made. I have myself been disposed to ask why the 
federal government does not seek to develop a closer relation between 
educational institutions and the camps of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. I have no disposition to defend the position that what is i 
being done in the name of relief is the final or even the most ex- 
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pedient solution of the problems of youth. I am quite certain, on 
the other hand, that something had to be done and done without 
delay. It seems to me fair to admit that the adolescent boys who are 
out of school and unemployed constitute a national problem with 
which the educational authorities of states and communities have 
not dealt and do not know how to deal. It seems to me fair to 
admit that the National Youth Administration has done everything 
that could possibly be done to decentralize the administration of aid 
to high-school pupils and college students. I believe that the agencies 
which are needed to give vocational guidance and aid in placement 
to young people are either nonexistent or inadequate. When the 
federal government stepped in and created special agencies to make 
up for the deficiencies in the educational system, it was attempting 
to deal with a problem which had to be solved in some way. I do not 
believe that there is a single educator in this country who would 
deny for a moment that an emergency existed and still exists in this 
country with respect to young people. I have views with regard to 
jurisdiction, and I dare say that many of the members of this audi- 
ence have very definite personal views on the subject. The con- 
clusion which I have reached after comparing my own views with 
those of others is that it is expedient and just that we all recognize 
the efforts of the federal government as educational experiments of 
the highest importance. The camps of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps have shown that something can be done to restore morale and 
establish regular habits of living and working in boys who left school 
in many cases because they were dissatisfied with what was there 
offered them. The socially beneficial tasks which high-school pupils 
and college students are asked to perform in return for the aid 
which they receive are experiments which may lead to the discovery 
on a large scale of the advantages of mixing responsible labor with 
academic courses. It may be that the program of the National 
Youth Administration will show that the number of profitable 
undertakings in which high-school pupils and college students can 
participate is limited. The experiment of mixing work and study 
may even prove that there is no advantage in such a combination. 
On the other hand, the efforts of the federal government may lead to 
highly valuable modifications of the educational procedures of the 
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country. If we can all unite in asking for a critical evaluation of the 
experiments that are being tried and if we open-mindedly seek to 
reorganize educational practices in this country at every point where 
experimentation shows that they need to be changed, then and only 
then will the disadvantages of disagreement be overcome and the 
advantages of experimentation be realized. 

By citing a number of definite examples, I have attempted to show 
that beneath the disagreements which divide educators into warring 
groups there are fundamental purposes and ideas which may be 
made the basis for co-operation and agreement. There is an emo- 
tional coloring to all disagreements which destroys perspective and 
even blinds men to obvious common grounds for constructive action. 
There is ample justification for urging the members of our profession 
to give consideration to agreements in order that we may develop an 
attitude of tolerance toward one another. If we can magnify the 
principles on which we believe alike, we will view without emotion 
the differences in theory and practice which now loom large in our 
thinking. The development of a professional spirit of co-operation 
among school people is indeed important, but it is by no means the 
only advantage which is to be derived from emphasis on fundamen- 
tals. The public relations of the profession will be vastly improved 
if the public at large becomes convinced that there has been a meet- 
ing of minds among those who are in charge of the schools. The 
ordinary citizen does not understand what is going on when one 
group of educators says that the high schools are neglecting their 
duty and lowering the standards of scholarship and another group 
of educators, equally competent, asserts that the American high 
school is the very bulwark of democracy, an institution which is 
raising popular intelligence and freedom of thinking to a level never 
attained in the older civilizations. The fact is, of course, that both 
groups are right. High schools have a long way to go before they 
become perfect embodiments of the ideal; they can improve scholar- 
ship and can accomplish under proper guidance far more than they 
do at the present time. It is also true that they represent one of the 
most forward-looking movements that the world has ever witnessed. 
These statements about the high school are not incompatible; they 
are supplementary to each other. Taken together, they indicate the 
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direction in which education is advancing and should advance. 
Frankness with the public, which supports the high schools, need 
not jeopardize to any degree whatsoever the program of develop- 
ment of the high schools provided frankness is discriminating and 
describes the situation with proper emphasis on essentials. 

As it is with the high school, so is it with all the other divisions of 
the educational system. Satisfaction and dissatisfaction can prop- 
erly be expressed in one and the same paragraph and on one and the 
same platform. 

By way of summary, may I point out in a few words the great 
achievements and the momentous problems of education which have 
been touched on in this paper. Education has in recent decades 
carried on valiant and victorious warfare against formalism. It has 
established and made permanent a new, scientific attitude, which 
insures the penetrating investigation of all school problems and the 
direction of educational policies on the basis of the results of in- 
vestigation. It has brought the people of this country to a realization 
of the fact that an enriched program of education is necessary and 
that such a program requires large financial support. The problem 
of proper support of education is not solved, but it is clearly stated, 
and out of the present disagreements as to methods of securing 
support is sure to issue a constructive policy. Other problems which 
are recognized as being of major importance and requiring co- 
operation for their solution are the modification of the school 
curriculum so as to establish an equilibrium between vocational 
education and general education and the introduction of civic 
education of an effective type into the instructional program. There 
are, it is true, petty jealousies about jurisdiction, about who is to be 
the chief executive in providing and regulating aid for pupils. These 
jealousies seem absurd when the problem of taking care of unem- 
ployed young people is faced as one of the most difficult problems 
with which American society is confronted. 

The consideration of such facts as have been reviewed must lead 
all competent thinkers to a realization of the genuine progress which 
has been achieved and of the fundamental unity of educational 
thought and effort. It remains for educators to show their faith in 
their cause and in each other by putting emphasis in the future 
where it belongs—on major agreements in theory and in practice. 














DIAGNOSIS OF ARITHMETIC DIFFICULTIES 


CLAUDE L. WILLIAMS 
Wentworth School, Chicago, Illinois 


RUTH L. WHITAKER 
Scott School, Chicago, Illinois 


The provision of efficient and economic instruction in the funda- 
mental processes of arithmetic has long given serious concern to 
students of education. In spite of diligent efforts on the part of 
teachers and administrators, a large number of pupils, year after 
year, pass through the elementary school, the high school, and even 
the college with little skill in the manipulation of numbers. The 
large number of failures resulting from arithmetic deficiency is not 
only a serious item of expense to the schools and the pupils, but the 
prospective employer and the general public adopt a very critical 
attitude, at times, concerning these unsatisfactory results. Sug- 
gested solutions for the difficulties are constantly being offered. 
Some of the reasons commonly given for the failures are poor meth- 
ods of instruction, the abstract manner of presenting the number 
combinations, the presentation of the combinations before there is 
understanding of arithmetic situations, teaching arithmetic before 
there is a readiness on the part of the pupil, and deadening repeti- 
tion without proper motivation or adequate variety of instruction. 
Beyond question, much failure in arithmetic may be attributed to ir- 
regular attendance, to frequent transfer from school to school, or, at 
times, to double promotions. 

Such comments as these, made by a conference group of eleven 
elementary-school principals in Chicago, in co-operation with their 
district superintendent of schools, led them to assume the task of 
investigating the arithmetic difficulties in their respective schools on 
the south side of Chicago. The purpose of the study was not merely 
to give assistance to particular children failing in arithmetic but also 
to determine the characteristic deficiencies and to set up apprepriate 
remedial measures. 
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The schools represented in the project are located in neighbor- 
hoods of varied environments and diverse populations. In three dis- 
tricts the population is almost entirely negro. In two it is fairly well 
divided between negro and white. In one school of white pupils 
there is a large percentage of transients. In the five remaining school 
districts the population is made up largely of small home-owners, 
many of them representing the second generation from northern 
Europe. Regardless of the personnel, each school had, in its middle 
and upper grades, a number of pupils who were not succeeding in 
arithmetic because of deficiency in the four fundamental processes. 
Preliminary discussion indicated that some of the schools showed 
trends toward certain characteristic errors but that many fundamen- 
tal weaknesses were common to all the schools. The principals 
recognized the immediate need for a careful diagnosis of difficulties 
before progress in remedial measures could be made. 

Because of their deficiencies in arithmetic, five pupils from each 
half-grade, Grades IV B to VIII A, in the eleven schools were chosen 
for diagnosis. The pupils were not of low intelligence, nor were they 
necessarily failures in other subjects. The 516 children finally re- 
ported in the study were distributed as follows: Grade IV B, 51 
pupils; Grade IV A, 50 pupils; Grade V B, 53 pupils; Grade V A, 54 
pupils; Grade VI B, 51 pupils; Grade VI A, 56 pupils; Grade VII B, 
53 pupils; Grade VII A, 50 pupils; Grade VIII B, 42 pupils; and 
Grade VIII A, 56 pupils. 

For the purpose of diagnosing the individual difficulties, the Bus- 
well-John Diagnostic Chart for Fundamental Processes in Arith- 
metic was administered to all the pupils. Since the procedure in this 
test is to have the child speak aloud as he does his work, the test 
must be given individually. The pupil does his work and describes 
his procedure aloud, while the teacher jots down his progress and 
notes the types of errors that the child is making. In order that the 
diagnostic experience might be shared with the maximum number of 
individuals, the tests in each school were administered in part by the 
principal and in part by the teachers of the respective grades. In this 
way more than a hundred persons participated in selecting, testing, 
and reteaching the pupils. 

The classification of errors in the four fundamental processes 
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employed by the authors of the tests was used. The fact that in- 
stances of practically all the types of mistakes recorded by the test 
authors were discovered to some degree in all the schools and in near- 
ly all the grades indicates that the classification involved the typical 
errors in these schools and that the examiners were alert to the mis- 
takes. In addition to the regularly classified errors, many singular 
and awkward procedures were recorded. 

In the Buswell-John tables the errors fall under twenty-eight 
heads in addition, twenty-four in subtraction, thirty-four in multi- 
plication, and thirty-five in division. In this article only the twelve 
difficulties most often noted in each process will be discussed. The 
other items were more or less scattered and of individual nature, 
while the twelve listed seem to give valuable generalization. 

Table I shows that in each of the processes the leading difficulty 
resulted from errors in combinations, more than three-fifths of the 
children making such errors. Another weakness appearing in all the 
processes was the habit of counting. Zero difficulties were common. 
In subtraction 29 per cent of all the children made mistakes because 
of zeros in the minuend; in multiplication four types of difficulties 
with zero appeared among the difficulties with the twelve highest 
frequencies; and in division 28 per cent of the children made errors 
resulting from the zero difficulty. 

Many of the errors were simply the result of carelessness, or poorly 
established habits, or of efforts to make short cuts. In addition, for 
instance, were found frequent recurrences of such mistakes as, “‘For- 
got to add carried number,” “Repeated work after partly done,” 
“Grouped two or more numbers.” Thirty-two per cent of the pupils 
examined forgot to add the carried number. Perhaps there is a direct 
relation between this error and the fact that 45 per cent of the pupils 
habitually waited until they had added a column before adding the 
carried number. It was also found that 12 per cent disregarded 
column position, a like percentage omitted one or more digits, 10 
per cent made errors in reading numbers, and the same percentage 
made errors in copying numbers. 

A most distressing situation revealed by the tests is that the 
upper grades made no better showing than the lower grades. Table 
I shows that in the process of addition the pupils in Grade VIII A 
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proved themselves better than the pupils in Grade IV B in only 
four of the listed error-causing items. In seven of the addition errors 
recorded, the percentages of pupils making errors in Grade VIII A 
were greater than the corresponding percentages in Grade IV B. The 
averages of the percentages for addition given in Table IT indicate 
that the greatest percentages were found in Grades VIII B and VA. 
It is interesting to note that the grade having the best record, Grade 
VII A, is followed, chronologically, by the grade having the poorest 
record, Grade VIII B. 


TABLE II 


RANK OF GRADE IV B TO GRADE VIII A IN EACH PROCESS ACCORDING TO 
AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS MAKING ERRORS (ONLY TWELVE 
ERRORS OF HIGHEST FREQUENCY CONSIDERED) 














ADDITION SUBTRACTION MULTIPLICATION DiIvIsIoN 
Ram Average Average Average Average 
Grade Percent- Grade Percent- Grade Percent- Grade Percent- 
age age age age 
eo seravs VIIA 25 VIIA 15 VIIT A 23 VIIA 27 
SE VII B 28 VIII A 17 VITA 24 IVB 27 
ara VIB 31 VII B 17 VIIB 25 VB 29 
A 8 VB 31 VIII B 19 IVB 25 IVA 29 
Bo eid cs IVA 32 VIA 21 VB 27 VII B 30 
Oe VITA} 34 VIB] 23 IVA| 27 | VIIA] 31 
IVB 35 VB 24 VIB 31 VIB 32 
Bex VIA 37 VA 30 VITIB 37 VIII B 33 
Ohaus. VA 39 IVA 30 VA 40 VIA 43 
1 ee VIII B 39 IVB 34 VIA 41 VA 45 





























The slight improvement in the habit of counting is discouraging. 
In the process of addition 50 per cent of the pupils in Grade VIII B 
were still using this slow method. Counting on the fingers, tapping 
with the pencil, patting with the foot, counting objects in the room 
and on the desk were some of the more common devices employed. 
Even more ingenious and more elusive methods of counting are 
recorded later. It appears that the pupils adopt these varied devices 
of counting to avoid possible criticism from the teachers. 

In subtraction the improvement was more regular than in addi- 
tion, but grades with low percentages of pupils making errors were 
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still followed by grades with higher percentages. Table I shows 
that the percentages of pupils in Grade VIII A who failed to allow 
for borrowing, who derived an unknown from a known combination, 
and who omitted a column were larger than the corresponding per- 
centages in Grade IV B. Table II shows that, as in addition, Grade 
VIIA had the lowest average percentage of pupils making errors 
in subtraction, followed by Grade VIII A. 

Table II shows that in multiplication Grade VIII A made the 
best showing, while Grade VI A stood at the bottom of the list. In 
division Grade VII A was again in the lead, and Grade V A this 
time ranked lowest. 

In addition to the mistakes that fall definitely within the classi- 
fication of the authors of these tests, many strange and erratic errors 
occurred. Some of these mistakes indicated decided ingenuity on the 
part of the pupils and, in the consistency with which they were fol- 

lowed, prove that, although failing in some phase of arith- 
metic, the children were often clever in their thinking 
processes. Several children added simple columns on scratch 
paper as shown on the left. After this laborious process the 
sum of the 27 was written under the original column. Some 


cases of proceeding from left to right were found. At least 
one of these was the case of a boy who wrote with his left 
hand, a condition which may or may not have accounted for 
the awkward procedure. In subtraction he started at the left, 
changed the numbers of the minuend to care for the borrowing, and 
then proceeded to subtract from left to right. In the ex- 
6483 ample shown at the left, after writing 6483, he crossed out 


537 


—458 
ae 6, 4, 8 and wrote 5, 3, 7 above them and then subtracted. 


1894 Some individual work with this child made it possible for his 
final report card to show a rating of “good” at the end of the year. 
To get the sum of 53 and 8, one girl exhausted her fingers and spent 
time running her eyes over the room and counting desks, pictures, 
lamps, gloves, and many other objects. A fourteen-year-old pupil 
who did not know her tables worked out the multiplication by 
means of addition. 

In the process of subtraction, borrowing is difficult for many chil- 
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dren. One boy in Grade VI A had no idea of borrowing. So long as 

the lower digit in each place was smaller than the digit above, he 

sek secured correct answers. When he found a digit below that 

— 825 was larger than the one above, he found the difference in 

each case between the two digits and wrote the result below. 

In the example at the left he said: ‘5 from 8 is 3, 2 from g is 7, 
8 from 4 is 4. Bring down the 4.” 

Confusion of processes and of language gave emphasis to the need 
of training in clear English expression. One sixth-grade child used 
the language of division when multiplying. In multiplying 4 by 2, 
she said, “‘2’s in 4 equals 8.”” Another child used the language of 
division when subtracting, thus: “3’s in 5 equals 2.” Other cases 
of careless expression showed the danger of permitting children to 
proceed without checking their language. 


SUMMARY COMMENTS 


A study of these lists of errors raised many questions: Do the re- 
sults confirm the stand of those educators who declare that the 
teaching of abstract numbers starts too early in the experience of 
many children? Have many of the difficulties been the result of 
wrong pedagogical procedure? Has sufficient allowance been made 
for individual differences? Should more time be given to remedial 
work? Can the regular teacher afford to give the time requisite to 
these problem cases in mathematics? Would more work at the black- 
board, with the pupil speaking out as he proceeds, help the teacher 
to analyze the difficulties of the child and so forestall many of the 
problems arising? Do the pupils in the upper grades become so in- 
volved in the attempt to learn intricate processes, such as fractions, 
decimals, and percentages, that they neglect or become careless in 
applying the skills of the fundamentals? Is the explanation of the 
poor showing in the upper grades to be found in the possibility that 
the mistakes become established and more fixed as the children pass 
from grade to grade? Should more arbitrary and uniform procedures 
be laid down for the teachers to follow? There is need for much study 
before these questions can be answered satisfactorily. 

It seems evident from the tests that there is an irregular develop- 
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ment in learning the fundamental processes, that the pupils learn 
certain of the arithmetic skills without mastering others. Until the 
particular skills causing the difficulty are designated, no progress 
can be realized in improving the achievement of the child. Real 
diagnosis of the child’s weaknesses has become essential. The ex- 
perience of the Chicago principals, moreover, gives conclusive proof 
that diagnosis is an individual matter. Group testing shows that the 
pupils are failing to secure correct results, but it does not disclose 
what specific skill or skills are causing difficulty. Patient, individual 
study of how a child moves through the complex maze of the arith- 
metic processes discloses the deficiencies, the partially established 
habits, and the bad habits of the pupil. Just as the physician notes 
all the symptoms of his patient and charts each evidence of improve- 
ment or failure, so must the teacher record all the symptoms of the 
child who is sick in his study of arithmetic. There is no short cut in 
such a study; it must be thorough and systematic, with no jumping 
at conclusions. While a prognosis or prediction of the outcome may 
be of service, it should not be mistaken for an understanding of the 
difficulties. Pursuance of drill in bad habits is most unfortunate; it 
fixes the wrong habits, of which the child becomes a victim. When 
the instructor has found the difficulty, improvement and recovery 
may be confidently expected. In fact, the difficulties sometimes are 
so simple that they at once dissolve into thin air. Another gratifying 
thing about such a diagnosis is that it may be made easily and inter- 
preted intelligently by the classroom teacher. 
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PARADOXES IN SOCIAL-STUDIES INSTRUCTION 


C. A. HARPER 
Illinois State Normal University 


In considering the axioms of good teaching techniques, one is often 
struck by the danger of applying these too literally. One is also oc- 
casionally amused, if not amazed, at the results which come from 
applying certain rules of general method to the separate subject- 
matter fields. Modern developments in education have, of course, 
indicated that each subject-matter field has its own special method 
and that little remains which may be called general method. Even 
in the field of special method certain paradoxes appear which seem 
to contradict some usually accepted principles (accepted by the 
educationist). Here are a few of these paradoxes which I have 
selected from notes taken while visiting teachers engaged in teach- 
ing the social studies. 

1. The more often a teacher does a thing, the less effectively he does it. 
In spite of the saying that practice makes perfect, practice in teach- 
ing, in many cases, simply makes the teacher dull and uninteresting. 
This result is especially apparent when a teaching technique becomes 
a formula and that formula in itself becomes an object of worship. 
In visiting young and comparatively inexperienced teachers, I have 
noticed some splendid results in the application of certain teaching 
techniques. When revisiting these teachers after the lapse of a few 
years, I have found that, although the self-confidence of the teachers 
had been greatly augmented and some mechanical imperfections in 
the teaching technique straightened out, yet the outcomes were de- 
cidedly less effective than in the previous period. The answer that 
“a new broom sweeps clean” is not entirely sufficient to account for 
this apparent contradiction to the old axiom that practice makes 
perfect. The best teaching technique becomes the poorest when used 
all the time. Every teacher should vary his procedure to avoid 
monotony on the part of the pupils and routine mechanization on 
his own part. . 
6o1 
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2. The best means of individualizing instruction is thoroughly to 
socialize it. In many schools a great effort is being made to meet 
individual differences by individualized instruction. This practice 
sometimes defeats its own purpose. It must be remembered that 
the individual is merely a “‘bundle of participations.” The best way 
to find what the individual needs is to watch him in group participa- 
tion, and the best method of overcoming individual deficiencies is 
found in better group adjustment. Just as sociology has found that 
there is no conflict between individualization and association, so we 
as teachers must realize that our care for the individual is not a 
matter of making a technique for his instruction but of seeing to it 
that he participates normally in the socialized situation. This neces- 
sity comes to mind because the social studies represent perhaps the 
most ideal subject-matter area for socialized procedure. In this case, 
method and objectives completely coincide; that is, we are endeavor- 
ing to teach group participation and the method of teaching it is, of 
course, group participation. 

3. The best questions are those asked by the pupils. In courses in 
education it used to be the rule that a great deal of time was taken 
up in discussing the merits of good questions and the technique of 
questioning to be developed by the prospective teacher. Fortunate- 
ly not so much of this discussion is heard at the present time, and 
most educators have come to realize that good teaching technique 
consists in stimulating the pupils to raise questions. The form in 
which the questions appear may be, and usually is, decidedly crude. 
In fact, one is suspicious immediately when the pupil presents a 
question that is nicely phrased and meets all the prerequisites of a 
good question. The questioning attitude is the thing that teachers 
are after, not the particular interrogatory sentence. This paradox is 
merely a part of the general proposition that good teaching is never 
in evidence and that the teacher who makes the greatest impression 
is the one who says the least. 

4. Better two poor textbooks than one good book. This paradox 
seems rather startling until one realizes the textbook slavery of most 
high-school instruction. Textbooks are becoming better and more 
interesting, and a great many teachers say, “Why bother with 
supplementary reading and all forms of library work so long as it 
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is impossible to cover all the rich material in our own textbook?” 
The answer is that the major attitudes and skills to be derived from 
teaching the social studies are dependent on the use of various types 
of printed material. The best textbook imaginable taught by the 
best possible teacher would fail to secure over one-third of the out- 
comes which are expected from the social studies. On the other 
hand, it might be possible to secure very good results from the use of 
two rather poor textbooks. Differences of interpretation, of empha- 
sis, and of selection of evidence might be used to develop critical 
attitudes and skills in the use of evidence. 

5. History, which is considered by most pupils to be a subject which 
will strain their memories, requires much less abstract memorization 
than any other subject in the curriculum. In most subjects there are a 
number of facts that must be abstractly memorized. There are no 
particular reasons or natural associations to aid recall; a sheer act of 
memory is required. In chemistry and physics, in botany and 
zodlogy, in trigonometry, in English, and in the foreign languages, 
there is a great deal of material of this type. History, on the other 
hand, presents a connected story. There is no more an exercise of 
rote memorization than there is in trying to recall what you did 
yesterday or on your last birthday. The sequence of events and the 
many associations make of history a sort of collective past or col- 
lective memory to supplement our individual past. When pupils 
get the continuity of the thing, there is no reason why they should 
have to memorize the dates by repeating over and over a series of 
numbers. In fact, so far as I can see, history is the only subject in 
which there is no need of the exercise of any abstract memorization. 

6. The poorest place for a “wall map” is on the wall of the class- 
room. In visiting many classes in high-school history, I am im- 
pressed with the splendid collection of maps that are in evidence 
and the generally poor use that is made of them. The maps are 
usually used in connection with the old-fashioned type of recitation. 
They are found in the recitation room. They are usually jabbed at 
with a pointer by both teacher and pupil, the person in possession 
of the pointer searching rather aimlessly around until his eye lights 
on the name of a particular place that he desires to find. When the 
name is seen, the jab is made with an accompanying feeling of relief 
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and satisfaction. The map should be used in connection with the 
study or laboratory period, and the best position in which to use the 
map is to place it flat on a table with north to the north and south 
to the south. Ii, in connection with a presentation of material, geo- 
graphical data are needed, a sketch map on the blackboard, made by 
teacher or pupil, is much more effective than the search-and-jab 
process. 

7. The best way to learn about the present is to study the past. Teach- 
ing history backward is always attractive to the person who knows 
little about history. It seems to be good pedagogy to proceed from 
the present, which is presumably known and real to the pupil, to the 
past, which is comparatively unknown. However, the actual fact 
is that, in starting with the present and going to the past, the teacher 
is violating a fundamental pedagogical principle: he is proceeding 
from the complex to the relatively simple. Moreover, what leads us 
to believe that the present complex economic, political, or social 
scene is familiar and real to the high-school or the elementary-school 
child? 

One of the most attractive fallacies in the whole field of teaching 
the social studies is this very idea that it is possible to reverse the 
chronology. Everyone of course is interested in teaching the pupils 
to understand the present, and every teacher is more or less im- 
patient with the necessity of building up the background without 
which the present is a “‘big, booming, buzzing confusion.” There is, 
however, a great deal of confusion in thinking with regard to the 
techniques of accomplishing this laudable purpose. Our problems, of 
course, come from the present, but, to secure the answers, we can 
no more work backward step by step than we could use such a pro- 
cedure in solving a problem in algebra or arithmetic. It is only after 
we have solved our problem and have arrived at the answer that we 
can trace the process backward, and then our purpose is merely to 
analyze our logical process and not to secure a better understanding 
of our answer. The prevalent confusion in thinking is due to the 
realization that much factual teaching has little to do with realities 
of any kind. The overemphasis on the laws of historical continuity 
and on the value of continuity is not the weakness in the poor meth- 
ods of teaching history. On the contrary, if the history teacher ap- 
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parently has no thought of the present world, one of the best meth- 
ods for making his teaching vital is to cause him to bear down on 
the continuous chain of causal relationships, not trying to walk 
backward but trying to push steadily forward. 

Another consideration in this paradox is the fact that, when the 
present problem in society becomes acute (that is, focused enough 
to become a matter occupying the attention of the press and the 
radio), when, in other words, the crisis breaks, the stage of propa- 
ganda has already set in. The emotional element has so entered the 
equation that a sane start is almost impossible even if we could work 
backward from the contemporary printed and spoken words. Pre- 
liminary survey of a problem, when it becomes so extended that it 
takes in a great deal of the available current material, becomes so 
complicated and so overcast with foggy thinking that what feeble 
tentacles can be sent into the past are entirely inadequate to anchor 
the problem to a built-up development. 

8. Nothing is so out of date as the latest news story. If teachers try 
to concentrate on the immediate present, they are likely to center 
on the ephemeral and to be unable to see the woods for the trees. 
The old axiom that nothing is so stale as yesterday’s newspaper is a 
truism that every social-studies teacher should ponder. A pending 
bill before Congress, an apparent crisis in a European nation, or an 
act of aggression on the part of an Asiatic power, displayed promi- 
nently on the front page of a newspaper, may be an epoch-making 
incident, but it may have no significance whatever and may even 
be a false alarm. There is, however, an up-to-dateness and a vital 
modern significance to be found in a study of the formation of the 
Constitution or an examination of the principles of Jacksonian de- 
mocracy which is certain to be important to the pupil in the future 
as well as in the present. There are certain constants in the Ameri- 
can equation, and these do not depend on what is news today. They 
will serve, however, as filters or testers in determining the really 
significant aspects of the immediate trends. 

9. Most of the finishing and polishing done by the teacher results in 
undoing practically all the good that has been done. Splendid work de- 
veloped by the pupils in the social-studies laboratory or in a discus- 
sion group is often ruined by the teacher’s desire to summarize and 
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to repeat the findings of the class. Nearly all teachers have an al- 
most uncontrollable tendency to say the last word. They wish the 
class to understand clearly that certain definite understandings or 
objectives have been accomplished, and they feel that they must 
state in the best possible words the final impression which is to re- 
main with the pupils. Perhaps they have already, in some sort of 
preview, told the pupil exactly what he is going to find out, and now 
they insist on restating what has been found out. As a result, the 
pupil realizes that he must show some signs of activity but that there 
is really no serious obligation to do any thinking or to come to any 
conclusion. The teacher already has spoiled the fun of the thing by 
revealing what he is to look for, and, when the problem is over or 
the discussion is done or all the reports are in, the teacher will tell 
him exactly what he needs to remember and what he will be held for 
on the final day of reckoning. 

It is a rare teacher, indeed, who does not feel that he has had a 
successful day when he himself has made a good presentation or a 
clever summary. Pedagogy has long taught that it is poor procedure 
to repeat answers. Teachers need to remember this principle on a 
larger scale. Better by far to leave some misunderstandings in the 
mind of the immature citizen than to do the final and most im- 
portant act of thinking for him—that is, the crystallization of the 
conclusions. As teachers, possibly the best way to cure ourselves of 
this serious fault is to realize that the process which the pupil under- 
goes is more important than the factual information that he re- 
ceives. A sense of humor will help us also to realize our oracular 
tendencies and will minimize somewhat the feeling of infallibility that 
leads us to insist on the last word. 

10. Teachers usually penalize the pupils for practicing the principles 
that are desired as outcomes of the social-studies teaching. What is the 
worst crime that the pupil can commit? In a great many schools I 
am afraid that it is co-operation. That is, teachers condemn so-called 
“copying” as a decided moral lapse. The whole marking system is 
ruthlessly individualistic and develops the most antisocial traits. 
The system induces the pupil to attempt to please the teacher and 
guess at what the teacher wants, while entirely ignoring any re- 
sponsibility that he may have to the group. 
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In spite of some attempts to disguise the fact, it is nearly always 
apparent that children are talking to the teacher and listening to 
the teacher. They are encouraged to be self-centered and selfish. 
Few rewards, indeed, are offered for aiding a weaker brother. Pupils 
are not taught to respect the opinions of their classmates, and they 
learn little about democratic procedures. 


All these rather haphazard comments merely indicate that teach- 
ing is an art and not a trade. Many teachers—many techniques. 
There is no one right way to teach anything. This statement does 
not mean that all study of method is wasted time, nor does it mean 
that the artist cannot profitably study the techniques of the old 
masters. It rather indicates that the matter of method deserves much 
more profound and critical attention than the average teacher in 
training is willing to grant it. 











VOCABULARIES OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
PREPRIMERS 





W. GEORGE HAYWARD 
Hohokus Township Public Schools, Mahwah, New Jersey 


NANCY M. ORDWAY 
School Number Two, Mahwah, New Jersey 


During the past several years the schools in Mahwah, New 
Jersey, have used a variety of preprimers after the introductory 
chart-building period. The same preprimer has not necessarily been 
used every year, nor has the same preprimer been used with each 
of the several reading groups in any class. 

It is felt that the teacher, in developing the charts during this 
introductory period, needs a knowledge of the vocabulary of the 
several preprimers to be used. ™*is information gives a wider scope 
in vocabulary choice for the chart materials and better direction in 
terms of the transition from chart to book. Knowing the words most 
frequently used in the several preprimers enables the teacher to de- 
velop a basic vocabulary. Through this approach it is believed that 
the child has a better background for wide and independent reading 
in the several preprimers. 

In carrying out this program in the beginning reading instruction, 
the teachers in Mahwah have found the study by Gross‘ most help- 
ful. However, since her investigation covered preprimers published 
between 1927 and 1932, it was felt that knowledge was needed about 
the vocabularies of preprimers published later. The fifteen pre- 
primers selected for the present study have been published since 
1933. The books were selected at random, the purpose being to 
cover the field systematically. Most of the preprimers studied have 
been selected by the teachers for use in the Mahwah school system. 
The following fifteen preprimers were studied. They are arranged 
according to the year of publication. 


« Aline E. Gross, ‘‘A Preprimer Vocabulary Study,’’ Elementary School Journal, 
XXXV (September, 1934), 48-56. 
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1. Henry Suzzallo, George Freeland, Katherine L. McLaughlin, and Ada M. 
Skinner, First Steps. Fact and Story Readers. Chicago: American Book Co., 
1933. 

2. Clara B. Baker and Mary Maud Reed, Playmates. The Curriculum Read- 
ers. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1934. 

3. B. R. Buckingham and Marguerite P. Dolch, Let’s Play. The Children’s 
Bookshelf. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1934. 

4. Herman Dressel, M. Madilene Veverka, and May Robbins, Tom and Ann. 
The Laidlaw Readers. Chicago: Laidlaw Bros., 1934. 

5. Katherine E. Dopp, May Pitts, and S. C. Garrison, Little Friends. Happy 
Road to Reading. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1934. 

6. Ullin Leavell, Elizabeth G. Breckenridge, Mary Browning, and Hattie 
Follis, Friends at Play. The Friendly Hour. Chicago: American Book Co., 1935. 

7. Julia Letheld Hahn, Everyday Doings. Child Development Readers. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 

8. Mildred English and Thomas Alexander, Spot. Happy Hour Readers. 
Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 1935. 

g. Nila Banton Smith, Tom’s Trip. The Unit-Activity Reading Series. 
Newark, New Jersey: Silver Burdett & Co., 1935. 

10. Clarence R. Stone and Anne Lotter Stone, assisted by Ida Vandergaw, 
Tom and Jip. The Webster Readers. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing 
Co., 1935: 

11. Grace E. Storm, Nip and Tuck. Guidance in Reading Series. Chicago: 
Lyons & Carnahan, 1936. 

12. Mabel O’Donnell and Alice Carey, Rides and Slides. The Alice and Jerry 
Books. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1936. 

13. Mabel O’Donnell and Alice Carey, Here and There. The Alice and Jerry 
Books. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1936. 

14. Ethel Maltby Gehres, Everyday Life Pre-Primer. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Co., 1936. 

15. James S. Tippett, Henry and the Garden. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1936. 


In the counting of the words all plural forms were considered as 
separate words. Possessive forms of words were included with the 
singular forms. All words, including titles of stories and directions, 
were counted. However, neither the words on the covers nor the 
words in the tables of contents were included. 

In the combined vocabulary of the fifteen preprimers 350 different 
words appear—43 words fewer than the number in the combined 
vocabulary of the ten preprimers studied by Miss Gross. This de- 
crease may indicate a narrowing of the vocabulary for materials 
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published at this level. The total number of running words in all 
fifteen preprimers is 13,667. 

In the ranking of the words, the word having the highest fre- 
quency of use was ranked 1. All the words with the same frequency 
count were given the same rank. Thus, while there were 350 differ- 
ent words, the lowest rank, because of these duplications, was 107. 

The 311 words appearing four or more times are shown in Table 
I. The column ‘Number of Books” indicates the number of pre- 
primers in which the word is used. Only three words (a, mother, and 
the) were used in all fifteen books. The range in the number of 
different words used in the several preprimers is from 35 to 85. 
The range in the total number of running words in a book is 188 to 
1,677. All tabulations have been checked at least twice and appear 
to be correct. 

Words with a frequency of less than four have been omitted from 
the table. The words appearing only once in all fifteen books follow: 
clown, lights, love, paint, park, reads, stores. The following words ap- 
peared twice in all fifteen preprimers: bow-wow-wow, could, cross, 
daddy, his, laugh, makes, stops, them, workers. The words appearing 
three times were: another, back, bears, dress, feed, Frisky, grew, 
helped, helping, helps, how, Jocko, Jumbo, laughs, more, oil, paid, 
please, pulled, sings, waited, window. 

In addition to serving as a guide in making chart material, this 
study can also be a help in the selection of a book to follow a pre- 
primer chosen for basal use. The teachers in Mahwah feel that many 
children profit from the reading of several preprimers, under guid- 
ance, before approaching the primer. When the second or succeeding 
preprimer is selected, such factors as interest and pictorial attrac- 
tiveness must be considered, and these can be judged by an ex- 
perienced teacher. However, the vocabularies of the books should 
also be compared. The data in Table I show a wide variation in the 
words used in the books surveyed. A second preprimer from this 
group may be as difficult for the child to read as the first because of 
the lack of duplication of vocabulary. The challenge of the second 
book should be at a minimum in terms of the number of new words 
introduced. By comparing the vocabulary of the other books listed 
with the book selected as basic, a teacher can discover the order in 
which the books should be introduced to the children. 
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TABLE I 


THE 311 WORDS USED FOUR OR MORE TIMES IN FIFTEEN PREPRIMERS, FREQUENCY 
OF USE IN EACH BOOK, RANK ACCORDING TO FREQUENCY OF USE IN ALL 
BOOKS, AND NUMBER OF BOOKS IN WHICH EACH WORD APPEARS 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


KATHERINE L. McLAUGHLIN 
University of California at Los Angeles 


The references in this fifth annual list of publications on kinder- 
garten-primary education appeared during the year between Janu- 
ary 1, 1936, and January 1, 1937. The year 1937 commemorates the 
kindergarten centennial. Though established as an independent in- 
stitution on the principle of education through development, a doc- 
trine not emphasized in primary education a century ago, the kinder- 
garten has not only won its way into the school system but has 
helped to modify the formality of the primary grades. It is worthy 
of note that items herein listed show a tendency to consider problems 
of child growth and adjustment; promotion and failure; and readi- 
ness for beginnings of curricular learnings in reading, arithmetic, 
art, music, literature, and science. These studies emphasize need for 
a unified program of early childhood education. The titles chosen 
for this year’s list follow groupings used in previous lists: (1) general 
educational aspects; (2) organization, techniques, and curriculum; 
and (3) investigations and experimental studies. 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS! 


167. BorGEsoN, F. C. “What Makes an ‘Activity’ Program?” Progressive Edu- 
cation, XIII (January, 1936), 50-53. 
Offers fourteen essentials of an activity program and stresses importance of 
“enlightened teacher guidance.” 


168. CuILps, JoHN L. “‘Whither Progressive Education?” Progressive Educa- 
tion, XIII (December, 1936), 583-80. 
Establishes six principles as fundamental in progressive education: (1) func- 
tional conception of mind, (2) empirical interpretation of values and morals, 
(3) experimental naturalism, (4) activism, (5) educational provision for indi- 
viduality, and (6) consideration of the whole individual. 


t See also Items 353 (Caswell), 357 (Field), and 382 (Kandel) in the list of selected 
references appearing in the September, 1936, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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CorrMaNn, L. D. “A Special Plea for Education,” Educational Record, 
XVII (July, 1936), 358-73. 
Criticizes the “new education’s” theory and practices for their disintegrating 
effects on pupils’ attitudes toward mastering systematic knowledge. 


Davis, Mary DABNEY. Young Children in European Countries. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 2, 1936. Pp. x+108. 
Surveys schools for children below compulsory school age in eight countries; 
includes data concerning administrative responsibility, financial support, hous- 
ing, teacher training, health, and nutrition work; and relates findings to like 
problems in this country. 


Davis, Mary DaBnevy. “Legislative Action for Young Children,” School 
Life, XXI (March, 1936), 170, 176, 190. 
Discusses legal obstructions that prevent distribution of state and local general 
funds for maintenance of schools for children below compulsory school age. 


Davis, Mary Dabney. “A Century of the Kindergarten,” School Life, 
XXII (November, 1936), 67-68. 
Reviews a century of progress in kindergarten education and relates its phi- 
losophy to the problems of the present nursery schools and primary schools of 
the newer type. 


GESELL, ARNOLD. “The Growth Factor in Child Personality,’ National 
Elementary Principal, XV (July, 1936), 254-58. 
Emphasizes progressive patterning of behavior, as observed at one-month 
intervals, in normal infants’ reactions to building blocks. Points out that the 
same growth laws which mold the child’s behavior with cubes affect develop- 
ment of his personality and indicate the fallacy of setting goals beyond the 
level of child maturity. 


Hanna, Pavt. “Bibliography—Is Integration Another Educational Fad?”’ 
Los Angeles School Journal, XX (November 16, 1936), 24-25. 
In response to teachers’ requests, presents a bibliography of fifty titles. 


Lockwoop, MARGARET M. “Character Education Practices,’ Educa- 
tional Method, XV (April, 1936), 361-65. 
Surveys current practices in character education from “rewards” type to ethical 
behavior “for right’s sake.”’ Reports increasing tendency to utilize incidental 
day-by-day situations instead of planned projects. 


ME vin, A. Gorpon. The Activity Program. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 1936. Pp. x+276. 


Deals with the philosophy and practices of the activity program and gives 
outlines and goals for work from kindergarten through junior high school. 


Myers, Vest C. “Is It Worth While To Send Your Child to Kindergar- 
ten?’ Educational Method, XV (April, 1936), 388-89. 
Eighty-eight first-grade children were studied over a period of one year. Su- 
perior progress is reported in subject-matter acquisition and in general adjust- 
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ment for kindergarten trained pupils as compared with non-kindergarten 
trained children. 


178. Otro, Henry J. “Educational Activities of the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion,’ Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (April, 1936), 604-18. 
Describes the services of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation in seven counties of 
southwestern Michigan in fulfilling the purpose of its establishment—to pro- 
mote “the health, happiness, and well-being of children.” 


179. SyMONDS, PEeRcivAL M. “Marks and Examinations as Factors in Per- 
sonality Adjustment,’’ Personality Adjustment of the Elementary-School 
Child, pp. 355-63. Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. Bulletin of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Vol. XV, No. 6. Washington: Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the National Education Association, 1936. 
Analyzes arguments for and against traditional marking system and interprets 
new-type report cards as a change in emphasis from academic achievement to 
responsibility for well-rounded personality. 


180. “Tendencies in School Enrolment,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVII 
(December, 1936), 246-48. 
Calls attention to the marked change in the “age structure of the population.” 
Quotes from chapter ii, ‘Statistics of State School Systems, 1933-34,” of the 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1932-34, which points out the 
decrease in enrolments in kindergarten and the first five grades for the period 
1930-34- 


ORGANIZATION, TECHNIQUES, AND CURRICULUM" 


181. ABBoT, JULIA WapE. “Rhythmic Activity in the Kindergarten,” Child- 
hood Education, XII (May and June, 1936), 352-57, 402-5. 
Analyzes a three-year study of children’s spontaneous rhythmic activities and 
shows these activities to be basic in developing conscious control of bodily 
movements in response to music. 


182. ANDRUS, RuTH, and AssociaTEs. Curriculum Guides for Teachers of Chil- 
dren from Two to Six Years of Age. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1936. Pp. viii+300. 
Presents bulletin prepared by a committee on early childhood education. Em- 
phasizes child development rather than progress through arbitrary grade 
groupings. A guide for teachers of children of six to eight years old is in course 
of prepayation. 


t See also Items 364 (Kilpatrick), 367 (Norton and Norton), 368, 377, and 379 in the 
list of selected references appearing in the September, 1936, number of the Elementary 
School Journal; Items 460 (Howland), 467 (Freeman), and 475 (Conlon) in the October, 
1936, number; Items 519 (Gunderson,) 532 (Detraz, Sibley, and Wyler), 533, 534, 541, 
551 (Strickland and Stokes), and 563 (Waterman) in the November, 1936, number; 
and Item 49 (Taylor) in the January, 1937, number. 
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183. ARBUTHNOT, May Hitt. “The Presentation of Literature to Children” 


and “Telling Stories and Reading Aloud to Young Children,”’ Childhood 
Education, XII (March, 1936), 254-57, 281; (May, 1936), 347-Sr. 
Considers selection of materials, techniques of presentation, and criteria for 
judging effectiveness of outcomes. 


184. BARROWS, SARAH T., and HALL, KATHERINE H. Games and Jingles for 


Speech Development. Boston: Expression Co., 1936. Pp. 74. 


Presents systematic practice exercises for speech development and training in 
phonics. 


185. BAXTER, BERNICE. ‘‘Developments in Kindergarten-Primary Curricu- 


lum,” California Journal of Elementary Education, V (August, 1936), 
18-21. 

Reviews developments in kindergarten and in Grades I and II that have been 
directly influenced by findings in experimental child study. 


186. CHRISTIANSON, HELEN (Compiler.) Music and the Young Child. Washing- 


ton: Association for Childhood Education, 1936. Pp. 32. 


Traces typical musical experiences of early childhood; stresses importance of 
experimentation with voice, body, and instruments; describes guidance at 
early levels; suggests materials; and analyzes teacher’s role in developing 
musical experience for young children. A bibliography is included. 


187. Davis, Mary Dasney. “Pupils’ Progress Reports,’ School Life, XXI 


(January, 1936), 115, 132, 135. 
Contrasts report cards in use prior to 1930 with those constructed during the 
period 1932-35 and comments on new trends. Gives a bibliography. 


188. Dickson, BELLE L. “Trends in the Teaching of Phonics,” California 


Journal of Elementary Education, V (August, 1936), 51-58. 


Discloses three general trends in study of recent reading manuals: (1) sub- 
ordination of phonics to “meaning” goal; (2) adjustment of amount and kind 
of phonic instruction to individual needs; and (3) development of extensive 
sight vocabulary prior to beginning phonic instruction. 


189. FITZPATRICK, KATHERINE. “A Preschool Visiting Program,’’ Childhood 


Education, XIII (September, 1936), 26-30. 


Describes a plan of bringing children into kindergarten for series of visits during 
term preceding enrolment. 


190. FosTER, JOSEPHINE C., and HEADLEY, NEITH E. Education in the Kinder- 


garten. Chicago: American Book Co., 1936. Pp. xii+368. 


Presents philosophy and practices in the education of children from four to 
six years old. Deals with such aspects as health, creative self-expression, 
equipment, language, social science, and records. 
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Graded List of Books for Children. Compiled by a Joint Committee of the 
American Library Association, National Education Association, and 
National Council of Teachers of English. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1936. Pp. x+162. 

Includes more than a thousand annotated and priced titles arranged in three 
groups: Grades I-III, Grades IV—-VI, and Grades VII-IX. The fourth revision 
of a compilation which began in 1915. 


Harrison, M. Lucite. Reading Readiness. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1936. Pp. viii+166. 
Surveys literature under following headings: factors influencing reading 
readiness, instruction promoting readiness, tests for readiness, placement, and 
remedial procedures. A bibliography is included. 

Hosson, JAMEs R. “Reducing First-Grade Failures,’ Elementary School 
Journal, XX XVII (September, 1936), 30-40. 


Discusses factors involved in successful reading achievement in Grade I. 


Hockert, Joun A. ‘“‘Easy First Grade Reading,’ Childhood Education, 
XIII (December, 1936), 175-79. 
Examines vocabulary of thirty-nine preprimers, primers, and first readers for 
general characteristics, trends, relative difficulty, and suitability of content to 
interests of class. 


Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls. Compiled by the Book Evaluation 
Committee of the Section for Library Work with Children of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1936. Pp. 44. 

Lists seven hundred selected titles costing from ten cents to one dollar. 

KALLEN, Miriam. The Primary Teacher Steps Out. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co., 1936. Pp. 242. 

Describes step-by-step procedures in initiating an activity program in Grade I. 


Lancpon, Grace. ‘‘Nursery School-Kindergarten Education in Mental 
Health,”’ American Childhood, XXI (June, 1936), 8-9, 48. 


Stresses importance of opportunity offered in preschools for learning habits 
and attitudes of mental health under guidance. 


McDowELt, EizaBetH D. “Acquiring Good Speech Habits in Early 
Childhood,” Childhood Education, XII (January, 1936), 168-72. 
Discusses nature of speech proficiency and acquisition of desirable speech 


behavior. Reviews problems involved in creating appropriate attitude and 
habits. 


MEArns, HucueEs. “Language Artists in the Primary Grades,” Childhood 
Education, XII (January, 1936), 178-81. 
Points out the importance of creative expression in cultivating in young chil- 


dren “sensitiveness of eye and ear and spirit, ultimate appreciation of the 
best.” 
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Morse, Mary Lincoin. “Current Trends in Kindergarten Stories and 
Verse,”’ American Childhood, XXI (April, 1936), 10-11, 50-51. 
Analyzes stories and verse used in kindergarten and lists appropriate books and 
authors. 


REED, Mary M. “Planning a Social Studies Program for Young Chil- 
dren,”’ Childhood Education, XIII (October, 1936), 59-63. 
Analyzes trends in social studies and argues for reorganization that centers in 
child development as an objective. 


RoBERTS, MARGARET MAnnti'3. “When ‘The Play’s the Thing,’ ” Child- 
hood Education, XII (June, 1936), 394-08. 
Points out value of dramatizations, characterizes suitable material, and de- 
scribes practices. 


SMITH, CHARLES A., and JENSEN, Myrt te R. “Educational, Psycho- 
logical, and Physiological Factors in Reading Readiness,’ Elementary 
School Journal, XXXVI (April and May, 1936), 583-94, 682-91. 
Co-ordinates experimental findings from various fields and emphasizes the 
problem of development from within the child rather than an enforcement of 
fixed standards of reading accomplishment. Suggests need of new-type non- 
reading curriculum at early grade levels. 

STAFF OF THE DEVER ScHOOL. “Living Social Studies—A Community 
Demonstration,” Childhood Education, XIII (October, 1936), 72-78. 
Describes co-operative effort of school and community in beautifying school 
grounds and shows the gradual evolution of a formal school organization into 
an activity program. 

VEVERKA, M.M. ‘The Primary School,’ Los Angeles School Journal, XTX 
(April 27, 1936), 16, 38-42. 

Describes the junior-school organization for pupils below Grade IV which is 
being tried out in Los Angeles public schools. 

Witty, Paut A., and Kopet, Davin. “Preventing Reading Disability: 
The Reading Readiness Factor,’’ Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XXII (September, 1936), 401-18. 

Summarizes findings of previous investigations and offers practical suggestions. 
Includes a bibliography. 

Woop, Stetta Loutse. “The Kindergarten Child and His Group.” Child- 

hood Education, XII (March, 1936), 258-60. 


Deals with development of group consciousness in children of kindergarten 
age; describes techniques employed; and stresses significance of child’s re- 
sponsiveness at this age as an aid toward objective sought. 


The Young Child in the Museum. Newark, New Jersey: Newark Museum, 
1936. Pp. 28. 


The answers of thirty-five museums to the question: “(Can museums success- 
fully carry on activities for children from four to six years of age?” 
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INVESTIGATIONS AND EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES' 


BREED, FREDERICK S., and RAtsTon, ALIcE L. “The Direct and Indirect 


Methods of Teaching the Addition Combinations,”’ Elementary School 
Journal, XX XVII (December, 1936), 283-94. 


Reports an experiment with comparable groups of first- and second-grade 
pupils using two methods of teaching the addition combinations. By direct 
method the one hundred addition combinations were taught as separate items; 
by indirect method they were taught in double-column addition. 


Dotcu, E. W. “A Basic Sight Vocabulary,” Elementary School Journal, 


XXXVI (February, 1936), 456-60. 

Presents a basic sight vocabulary of 220 words, comprising all words, except 
nouns, common to three well-known vocabulary lists. The author maintains 
that all elementary-school pupils should know these words by sight. 


Dotcu, E. W. ‘“How Much Word Knowledge Do Children Bring to 


Grade One?” Elementary English Review, XIII (May, 1936), 177-83. 


Analyzes four principles for securing basic testing list and describes testing 
procedure and results. 


Fartey, Eucene S. “Regarding Repeaters,” Nation’s Schools, XVIII 


(October, 1936), 37-39. 


Reports series of correlation studies of retardation, showing that effort is dis- 
couraged rather than stimulated by nonpromotions because of confusion re- 
sulting from attendant maladjustments and sense of failure. 


Gates, ARTHUR I., and Bonp, Guy L. “Relation of Handedness, Eye- 


sighting, and Acuity Dominance to Reading,”’ Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXVII (September, 1936), 450-56. 


The authors studied four reading groups: normal and retarded adults and 
normal and retarded first-grade pupils. Report that eye dominance, single- 
eye superiority in acuity, and hand dominance have no consistent relations to 
achievement in reading, pronunciation, reversal errors, or visual perception. 


Hockett, JoHN A., and NEELEy, Deta P. ‘A Comparison of the Vocabu- 


laries of Thirty-three Primers,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVII 
(November, 1936), 190-202. 
Reviews earlier studies and presents “significant data regarding the vocabulary 


burden of thirty-three primers published between the dates of 1923 and 1935, 
inclusive.” 


t See also Items 383 and 384 (Northby) in the list of selected references appearing in 
the September, 1936, number of the Elementary School Journal; Items 409 (Carr), 411 
(Durrell), 415 (Gates and Bond), 416 (Goodykoontz), 417 (Gray), 425 (Witty and 
Kopel), 427 (Witty and LaBrant), 449 (MacLatchy), 458 (Freeman, Gray, and Breed), 
466 (Cutright), and 470 (Lourengo) in the October, 1936, number; and Items 527 
(Wulfing) and 561 (Peck) in the November, 1936, number. 
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Hooper, Laura. “What about School Failures?” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVI (January, 1936), 349-53. 

The author studied 199 repeaters in Grades I and II and analyzed probable 
causes of failure in terms of physical, mental, socio-economic, and emotional 
factors. 

Miter, Wittt1aM A. “The Picture Choices of Primary-Grade Children,”’ 
Elementary School Journal, XX XVII (December, 1936), 273-82. 
Investigated children’s preferences for color, line drawing, wash drawing, 
black and white illustration, full-color reproduction, and photograph, with 
subject matter constant. 


Mort, Srna M. “The Development of Concepts: A Study of Children’s 
Drawings,” Child Development, VII (June, 1936), 144-48. 
Presents summary of an investigation concerning the relation between forma- 
tion of concepts and child’s overt behavior. 


RANKIN, ELIZABETH; Boyce, ELLA RuTH; and MANWILLER, C. E. “Sur- 
vey of Behavior Traits of Kindergarten Pupils,” Pittsburgh Schools, X 
(May-June, 1936), 129-87. 

Presents detailed data regarding changes which took place in the behavior 
traits of 666 kindergarten children. 


REID, FLorENcE E. “Incidental Number Situations in First Grade,’ 
Journal of Educational Research, XXX (September, 1936), 36-43. 
A study of social number situations recorded in school activities for first-grade 
entrants over a period of three months. 


RussELL, NED M. “‘Arithmetical Concepts of Children,”’ Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, XXIX (May, 1936), 647-63. 
Describes experimental method used “‘to discover in children four to eight 
years of age: (1) The responses to quantitative situations of more and less. 
(2) The understanding and use of words denoting more, less, many, equal, and 
same. (3) The limits, perceptually, beyond which they cannot make distinc- 
tions between quantities. (4) The manner in which they go about the task of 
making distinctions between quantities.” 


Van ALSTYNE, DorotHy; Hatrwick, LABERTA WEISS; and ToTTEN, 

Heten. “A New Scale for Rating School Behavior and Attitudes,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XX XVII (October, 1936), 115-21. 
Presents a scale consisting of thirteen situations selected, on the basis of sta- 
tistical analysis, from thirty-three situations originally proposed. Items are 
grouped under (1) co-operation, (2) social consciousness, (3) emotional security, 
(4) leadership, and (5) responsibility. 

WauLstroM, Essa L. “The Computational Arithmetic of Social Experi- 
ences of Third Grade Children,” Journal of Educational Research, XXX 
(October, 1936), 124-29. 

Investigates computational arithmetic involved in day-by-day experiences of 
third-grade pupils. The procedure followed the same general plan used by 

G. M. Wilson in earlier studies. 
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223. WILSON, FRANK T. ‘‘Correlations of Information with Other Abilities and 
Traits in Grade I,’ Elementary School Journal, XXXVII (December, 
1936), 295-301. 
The author studied one phase of reading readiness by using correlations be- : 
tween two reading-readiness tests and seventy-six other measures, including 
mental tests and psycho-physical appraisals. 














224. WRIGHT, WENDALL WILLIAM. Reading Readiness—A Prognostic Study. 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. XII, No. 
3. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Research, Indiana 
University School of Education, 1936. Pp. 46. 





Attempts to discover predictive factors for reading success among four hun- 
dred first-grade entrants in Bloomington public schools. Gives data on values 
of reading-readiness tests, pupil-rating scales, general intelligence tests, and 
chronological age in predicting reading ability. 


RAG la it AC EROSIO Dea Sains ned SSL EHO ore 


225. YOUNG, WILtIAM E. ‘“‘The Relation of Reading Comprehension and Re- 
tention to Hearing Comprehension and Retention,” Journal of Experi- } 
mental Education, V (September, 1936), 30-39. j 
Investigates children’s reading difficulties and reports marked tendency for | 


these to group around hearing and language difficulties rather than visual q 
difficulties. : 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A symposium on educational administration—Upon the retirement of Frank 
Ellsworth Spaulding as professor of educational administration at Yale Uni- 
versity, his colleagues in the Department of Education and some of his former 
associates prepared the testimonial volume under review! as an expression of 
indebtedness to Professor Spaulding for his unselfish service to education and for 
his versatile contributions in the field of school administration. The volume con- 
sists of a series of twenty-one more or less related essays by as many contribu- 
tors intended to constitute an appraisal or survey of the entire field of educa- 
tional progress and school administration. A preface is contributed by Clyde 
M. Hill, chairman of the Department of Education, and an introduction by 
President James Rowland Angell. The final chapter consists of significant quo- 
tations drawn from the various writings of Professor Spaulding himself. 

The scope of the essays is so broad that readers in many fields of education 
will find in the volume specific contributions of interest and value. To avoid 
making the series of essays a mere collection of unrelated papers in education, 
each contributor undertook to relate his particular problem to administration. 
While considerable variation is noticeable in the quality of the essays, the series 
as a whole is commendable and the volume constitutes a unique addition to the 
literature in educational administration. 

Students of school administration will be interested especially in chapter iii, 
“The Professional Preparation of Superintendents of Schools,’’ contributed by 
Dean Henry W. Holmes of Harvard University. Persons aspiring to careers in 
public-school administration will find guidance in the conception of training for 
administration proposed by Dean Holmes, and institutions undertaking to pro- 
vide training for school administrators will find objectives toward which training 
programs should be directed. Superintendents of schools, particularly, will de- 
rive much profit from the treatment of “Politics and School Administration” 
presented in chapter iv by Nicholas Moseley, superintendent of schools at 
Meriden, Connecticut. In the opinion of the reviewer, this penetrating analysis 


t Educational Progress and School Administration: A Symposium by a Number of 
His Former Associates Written as a Tribute to Frank Ellsworth Spaulding on His Re- 
tirement from Active Service as Sterling Professor of Educational Administration in 
Yale University. Edited by Clyde Milton Hill. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. Pp. xvi+4oo. 
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of the problems of politics in school administration is the outstanding contribu- 
tion of the kind. Chapter ix, ‘Elementary Education and School Administra- 
tion,’’ by Bessie Lee Gambrill, of the Department of Education of Yale Uni- 
versity, merits a much wider reading than the chapter is likely to receive in a 
book devoted to administrative problems. All teachers in elementary schools 
should read this superb exposition of the American elementary school. 

Space prevents the mentioning of the specific merits of the individual con- 
tributions of the other chapters of the volume. Many of the contributors occupy 
positions of influence and leadership in university education and educational 
administration. The problems selected for treatment in their several chapters 
are on the whole timely and significant, although some might have yielded to 
the more pressing problems of administration in institutions of higher learning. 
The omission of discussions of college and university administration is lamented 
by President Angell, who declares: 

. it would be a pity to allow a bceok devoted so largely to administration to pass 
without insistence upon the critical importance of administration at the university level 
and the sad need of more definite opportunity for training in this field. At present the 
medieval apprentice system is in full force and most ineffectively. Whatever the next 
generation of college faculties may feel about a department of education, it is sincerely 
to be hoped that they may outgrow the prepossession that administration is merely a 
necessary evil, which under ideal conditions would disappear, and that consequently 
some provision may be made for training men in administrative work. At present we 
have to rely almost wholly on the chance discovery of an occasional individual possess- 
ing some native talent for the work, who then enters upon a longer or shorter period of 
trial and error activity, much of it characterized by needless and often disturbing 
blunders [pp. xiv—xv]. 


Educational Progress and School Administration will undoubtedly be accepted 
as a notable addition to the literature of public-school administration and gen- 
erally regarded as a fitting tribute to the leader in education whom it is intended 


to honor. 
Wittram C. REAVIS 


A school program that meets the needs of modern youth—The book under re- 
view' provides a description of the educational progress made during the past 
ten years in the Parker School District, a district which includes fourteen schools 
located in outlying communities of Greenville, South Carolina. The total popu- 
lation of this district is thirty thousand; the school population, seven thousand. 

It appears that there are two important dates in the history of the Parker 
School District. The first of these is 1923, when these fourteen schools were 
consolidated into one district. Some person or persons at that time had the 
novel idea that consolidation should result in something more than mere change 

« James S. Tippett, in collaboration with the Committee of the Parker School Dis- 


trict, Greenville, South Carolina, Schools for a Growing Democracy. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1936. Pp. viii+338. $2.00. 
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in school administration, that it should include the bringing-together of teachers 
and principals to plan constructively for the curriculum. Such insight merits 
reporting. The second date of significance is 1927, when Mr. Tippett made his 
first visit to the district. In the Parker District Mr. Tippett found an oppor- 
tunity to try out under public-school conditions the procedures which had 
previously been developed in the Lincoln School of Teachers College. These 
procedures were reported by Mr. Tippett in Curriculum Making in an Elemen- 
tary School. Mr. Tippett says that he would like to feel that Schools for a Grow- 
ing Democracy is a worthy sequel to the earlier book, and he adds that each is the 
result of the efforts of teachers working in co-operation. 

While there is still much to be done in the Parker School District, the progress 
that has already been made is most encouraging. Here, apparently, is a school 
system of important proportions which believes—indeed, has demonstrated— 
that the development of a school program to meet the needs of modern youth 
can be an adventure. Neither tradition nor laissez faire was permitted to stand 
in the way of this group of teachers when something needed to be done. A 
demonstration school operating on Saturday mornings as a training center for 
teachers is illustrative of the willingness to disregard tradition in the interest of 
the task to be performed. 

This book merits careful reading, not because it propounds any new phi- 
losophy (it does not), but because it embodies a thousand and one suggestions 
that other schools seeking to serve youth in a growing democracy could and 


should use. 
C. L. CuSHMAN 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND CURRICULUM 


DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A Russian’s contribution to American education—There are men of experi- 
ment who only collect and use, and men of reason who spin cobwebs out of their 
own substance. Both are children of one-sidedness, said Francis Bacon years 
ago. Each, however, he proclaimed, has something to contribute to the tech- 
nique by which man approaches the truth in any field. The narrow experi- 
mentalist in education should tap the basic generalizations upon which his 
budding science rests, while the speculative philosopher should take his bearings 
always from established fact. 

It is the reviewer’s privilege to say a few words about a book? that refuses 
at every step to seek the educational millennium by the path of easy philosophic 
virtue alone. The author, interestingly enough, is a Russian gentleman whom 
the educational fraternity will welcome gladly to our shores, one who is busying 
himself not only with theoretical problems, but with the practical as well; for 
what he thinks should be done, he is trying to do in a school which is conducted 
by himself and his wife. In the language of a letter written by Professor Bagley, 


1B. B. Bogoslovsky, The Ideal School. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xii+ 
526. $2.50. 
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from which one may perhaps be permitted to quote without violating a con- 
fidence, “their American experiences have attuned them to the possibilities of 
a democracy profiting by the fine elements of the cultural heritage that their own 
aristocratic discipline reflected.”’ 

The book is notable for several features: (1) It presents educational theory 
in an attractive fictional form. (2) In the first hundred pages it provides a de- 
lightfully intelligent and amusing discussion of “progressive” theory and the 
alternative. (3) The remaining portions of the book take the reader from depart- 
ment to department in a school representing the author’s attempt to approach 
an ideal organization. 

It is refreshing to have a contribution of this character placed in our hands. 
All but a few misguided extremists will acclaim the balanced theory of the book; 
few will sanction all the detailed arrangements of the school. Educators, of 
course, are always safer when they keep within the confines of broad and glitter- 
ing generalizations, but the courage and concreteness of Bogoslovsky are praise- 
worthy even when they cause a little of the wrath of opposition to rankle in 
one’s soul. 

May the author’s tribe increase and his school become as a light on a hill for 


American teachers! 
FREDERICK S. BREED 


An appraisal of courses in education.—Our public-school system is the result 
of a slow, gradual evolution, its direction at any one period being modified by 
multiple forces and counterforces. Since, other things being equal, the teacher 
is the keystone of a good or a poor school situation, the preparation of teachers 
has been put very much in the spotlight by students of the problem, by admin- 
istrative and supervisory officers, and by the teachers who “‘consumed”’ the col- 
lege offerings. Linder' therefore undertook the problem of evaluating the topics 
covered by courses in education, psychology, sociology, and student teaching at 
the Western Illinois State Teachers College. The evaluation was made largely 
by securing “the judgments or reactions of a large group of teachers in service 
to the curriculum content as they experienced it in their pre-service training 
period at college, and as it functioned later in their work”’ (p. 2). 

Linder’s investigation involved (1) the analysis of the education curriculums 
into topics for the purpose of determining the extent and the nature of repetition 
and duplication, (2) an appraisal of the usefulness of each of these topics to 
teachers in service, and (3) the establishment of certain criteria for reorganiza- 
tion of the curriculum. 

In chapter i the investigator painstakingly enumerates and organizes the 
many time-worn complaints leveled against typical courses in education, de- 
fines the terms used in his study, establishes certain basic assumptions for his 

t Roscoe George Linder, An Evaluation of the Courses in Education of a State Teach- 


ers College by Teachers in Service. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
664. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. viii-+156. $1.85. 
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approach to the problem, and clearly describes the nature of the study. Chap- 
ter ii is largely a description of the procedure used for deriving the 328 topics of 
the master check list sent to the graduates of the courses requiring two years, 
two and a half years, and four years, and to the Junior and Senior students. 
Chapters iii-vi, inclusive, deal with certain data about the graduates and the 
students who participated in the study and about the repetition and value of 
topics in the curriculums. A well-organized summary is presented in chapter 
vii. 

The most serious limitation of the investigation is the fact that data were se- 
cured from only one institution. Since the study was limited in this manner, a 
more intensive appraisal might have been made of certain data on which recom- 
mendations were based. For example, the report on the scholarship of the par- 
ticipating alumni and students would have carried much more meaning if it 
had been accompanied by a statistical study of all the marks given by the faculty 
members involved. Since the marking of the check list required scholarship and 
depended on memory, the crucial point in the study was not well defended. 

All the topics were confined to those covered by existing curriculums. A 
valuable supplement to the study might have been the suggestion of additional 
topics by teachers in service. 

From the data secured for the study, several crucial issues in the preparation 
of teachers received some interpretation: (1) the need for an extension of present 
demonstration and practice-teaching facilities in order to create a professional 
readiness by reducing the gap between theory and practice; (2) the desirability 
of appraising present practices in differentiating the curriculums for prospective 
primary-grade and intermediate-grade teachers, which are based on the old con- 
cept of grade levels rather than gradual child development; (3) equal prepara- 
tion for elementary-school and:secondary-school teachers; (4) the need for co- 
ordinating the activities of the teachers’ college with the public-school systems 
of the area served; and (5) closer co-ordination of the activities of the various 
departments within the institution. 

This report is noteworthy chiefly because the investigator has presented a 
systematic approach to the study of the social utility, repetition, overlapping, 
and omissions of topics covered by courses in education. In addition, the need 
for close co-operation between faculty and alumni in appraising the value of the 


teachers’-college program was established. 
Emmett A. BETTS 
OsweEco STATE NorMAL SCHOOL 
Osweco, NEw York 


Some new, and good, reading.—New readers there are aplenty, elbowing one 
another and clamoring for attention, to say nothing of adoption. Occasionally 
an ingenious promising innovation appears, a novel idea, a new wrinkle; but by 
and large the school readers are as like as those legendary peas in the pod or the 
more recent “quints” in Canada. 











Here is something different. Nine-tenths of the material was written specifi- 
cally for these books, and the other tenth had not appeared and will not appear, 
we are assured, in any other series of readers. But that is not all. The material 
was not produced by hack writers or by pedagogues as “easy information for slow 
readers”; it was produced by capable writers, many of whom deservedly rank 
high among contemporary authors for children and young people. 

This freshness is, of course, the distinctive feature of the books. Other claims 
by the publisher, that they “‘offer 50 per cent more material than the average 
reader for the same price’’ and that the “vocabulary control was as carefully 
maintained [a horrible example of educational jargon, that!] as that of any other 
known series,’’ may be examined—will be examined, never fear—by agents of 
rival publishers. The reviewer does not concern himself with these claims, but 
he asserts that here is a lot, and a varied lot, of new reading which is interesting 
to children of Grades VII and VIII and which in literary quality or auihorial 
skill rises above the average stream of contemporary writing. 

The material is contemporary: this fact is at once the weakness and the 
strength of the books: the weakness, because naturally it precludes the older, 
“classic” literature, a goodly ratio of which should be found in basal readers; the 
strength because we can be certain that the material will come closer home to 
contemporary children, will make a more immediate impact and appeal. 

The material consists of both realistic reading matter and literature. The 
former deals with industry and business, science and nature, city scenes and 
primitive life, biography and history—most of it written with skill and charm 
and some of it interesting, even exciting. The literature comprises stories of 
animals, Indians, Chinese, Eskimos, pioneer life, home life, and other favorite 
themes. The books contain much action, much adventure, not a few thrills, and 
no strictly “‘meditative’’ pieces. Most of the stories are brief, but each book has 
one or two long tales of fifty to a hundred pages. There is little humor or non- 
sense, only twenty-five pages or so of poetry (all of it sheafed at the end of the 
volume), and, despite the claim of the publishers, almost no fantasy. Hence, 
while the content is good—much of it very good—and of interest to children, the 
books do not, in the opinion of this reviewer, constitute a well-rounded program. 
Probably the editor had no such design. 

The material is not organized by units, nor is there any discernible principle 
of arrangement or sequence. The arrangement may or may not be desirable, 
depending on the use made of the book. The editorial treatment, exercises, and 
“activities” seem neither better nor worse than those in other series—a state- 
ment which is not intended as fulsome flattery. 

These two books are recommended heartily as supplementary readers, espe- 
cially for retarded pupils and for pupils not normally interested in traditional 
readers. 


WALTER BARNES 
New York UNIVERSITY 


t The Bookshelf: The Attack and Other Stories, pp. 704, $1.08; Too Many Bears and 
Other Stories, pp. 736, $1.08. Compiled and edited by B. R. Buckingham. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1936. 
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New dictionaries for boys and girls—The experienced staff of editors who 
produced Webster’s New International Dictionary, Second Edition, have pre- 
pared a dictionary for childrent which will probably rank second to none. The 
publication was written with the single object of making clear the correct mean- 
ing and use, and the correct spelling and pronunciation, of a selected vocabulary 
which comes within the range of reading of boys and girls beginning with the 
early elementary grades. 

The selected vocabulary of 38,500 words was determined on after an exhaus- 
tive and scientific study of quantities of printed matter which is actually read 
by elementary-school children. The definitions are phrased clearly and accurate- 
ly and appear in large, clear type which can be easily read without eyestrain. 
These definitions have been subjected to tests in many schoolrooms in order to 
insure their suitability for children’s use. Following the trend of simplified 
dictionaries, the entries are in one alphabetical list. This list includes abbrevia- 
tions, geographical names, biographical names, and words of foreign origin. 
The entries are set in large, heavy-face type, ready recognition thus being as- 
sured. The material is presented in such a manner that there is no cause for 
confusion. The part of speech is indicated in italics immediately after the word 
entry and pronunciation. Diacritics, pronunciation, and syllable division are 
indicated for all words. Respelling is used when necessary as an aid to pro- 
nunciation, and phrases to illustrate the use or meaning of words are included 
where they may be helpful. Wherever the meaning of a word can be made more 
clear by a picture, a picture is given. More than sixteen hundred pictures ap- 
pear in the book. 

In addition to the small illustrations, there are eight plates of colored pic- 
tures. These show birds, butterflies, moths, fishes, flags, fruits, insects, precious 
and semiprecious stones, and wild flowers. The name of each object shown in 
these plates is printed directly beneath that object. This arrangement assures 
quicker identification and is simpler than having the legend at the bottom of 
the page. 

Another distinctive feature of this dictionary is the appearance of the com- 
mon abbreviations used in the book at the foot of every right-hand page. A key 
to the pronunciation symbols, with key words, is printed at the bottom of every 
left-hand page. 

All possible devices have been employed to make this book one that children 
can use independently. The gayly printed end papers showing familiar objects 
and characters from children’s books add to its attractiveness. 

The large pages, about six and one-half by nine inches in size, permit the use 
of wide columns and make the book thin enough to be easily handled. The 
volume is substantially bound in blue cloth with a pleasing cover design and is 
altogether a most satisfactory reference book for boys and girls at home as well 
as in school. 


t Webster's Elementary Dictionary: A Dictionary for Boys and Girls. Chicago: 
American Book Co., 1935. Pp. xii+740. 
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Another school dictionary for young people which has recently appeared is 
designed for use in the elementary grades and junior high school. This well- 
bound and attractive book contains more material than the Webster diction- 
ary. The vocabulary includes more than forty-six thousand terms. The word 
entries appear in one alphabetical list and in the large, clear type for which the 
Winston publications for young readers are noted. The arrangement and the 
presentation of material in the dictionary proper follow the modern trend of 
school dictionaries. Many verbal and pictorial illustrations are employed to 
clarify the meanings of words given. 

This book differs from other school dictionaries chiefly in its supplementary 
material. The editors hold that, since the dictionary is a reference book, it is 
well to increase its scope so that it will be used frequently and thus promote the 
growth of the dictionary habit. They have therefore included a concise atlas 
of the world, which contains nineteen colored maps showing the cities, towns, 
and physical features listed in the vocabulary. Most of the geographic entries 
in the alphabetical list refer the reader to a specific map for their location. In 
addition to the maps, the following appendixes are given: “‘Tables of Weights, 
Measures, and Standards”; ‘Foreign Monetary Units”; ‘‘Signs and Symbols 
Used in Writing, Printing, etc.’’; “‘Signal Codes’’; ‘“The Presidents of the United 
States”; “States, Territories, and Cities of the United States”; and “Foreign 
Countries; Foreign Cities.’”” Much of this added material will be interesting to 
children, but it appears in such fine type that its usefulness is limited. The type 
is very clear, however. The maps are too small to be of great value to the young 
readers for whom a dictionary is usually the first reference book. The extra 
volume added by the atlas and the supplementary material increases the weight 
and size of the book, and whether these features increase its value greatly can 
be learned only by experimentation. 

Another device intended to be of value is the printed discussion on the back 
of each of the ten colored plates. In the opinion of the reviewer, this printed page 
detracts from the usefulness of the book. It gets in one’s way and slows up 
progress when looking for a word; it is merely an innovation. Although the 
discussions are clear and interesting, they seem out of place in a dictionary. The 
ten discussions appear on the backs of the following colored plates: ‘‘Flags of 
the Leading Nations of the World,” ‘‘Familiar Birds of the United States,”’ 
“Twelve Typical Dogs,” ‘‘Representative Domestic Animals,” ‘Familiar Food 
and Game Fishes,” ‘Common Wild Flowers of the United States,” ‘““Twenty 
North American Insects,” “Some of the Larger Wild Animals,” “Solar Spectrum 
and Color Charts,’ and ‘‘Some of the Smaller Wild Animals.” 


EVANGELINE COLBURN 


* The Winston Simplified Dictionary for Schools. Edited by Thomas Kite Brown, Jr., 
and William Dodge Lewis. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1936. Pp. x-+950 and 
19 maps. $1.28. 
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Teaching game techniques.—The problem of where best to teach techniques in 
the game period has always been a matter of conjecture to teachers of physical 
education. Rodgers has contributed a satisfactory answer to this question 
through an investigation of three methods in the teaching of game techniques. 

The book reporting the investigation describes the experiment in detail. In 
a public-school program eight physical-education teachers of six hundred 
fifth- and sixth-grade boys and six classroom teachers of five hundred fifth-grade 
boys used the three methods. The groups were equated, and the three experi- 
mental methods were used in rotation. The activities in which the experiment 
was conducted were soccer, volleyball, and playground baseball. The three fol- 
lowing experimental methods of teaching game techniques were applied by both 
physical-education and classroom teachers: (1) playing the game without prac- 
tice of any game techniques (no strategy taught and no skills practiced), (2) 
practicing isolated game techniques for go per cent of the class period and play- 
ing the game for only 10 per cent of the time, and (3) practicing the game tech- 
niques in relation to felt need for improving skill in those techniques while 
playing the game. 

Initial tests of skill and information were used in measuring the pupils 
carry-over from past ex veriences in any team game. The purpose of the pro- 
cedure was to equate the groups before the experimental methods of teaching 
were presented. A final test was made at the close of each season in each skill 
to ascertain the amount of change produced by the experimental method of 
teaching. Pupil preference of the method resulting in the most fun was deter- 
mined by a questionnaire when the entire experiment was completed. The 
teachers also evaluated the three methods of teaching by means of a question- 
naire. 

The results of the investigation demonstrate that pupils achieve the greatest 
skill when taught by the third method, in which they practice game techniques 
in relation to the felt need for improvement while playing the game. Pupils also 
adjudged this method as the most fun, while teachers evaluated it as the most 
effective and efficient method in teaching game techniques. 

These results appear to reflect the familiar laws of learning and to indicate 
that the best method of teaching game techniques is equivalent to the best 
educational procedure involved in teaching. A helpful contribution in physical 
education would have been made if the study had been extended to determine 
the capacity to acquire skills in relation to the best method of teaching. It is 
probable that differences in intelligence aad motor capacity would temper the 
method considerably. Pure opinion would lead one to believe that pupils of the 


’ 


t Elizabeth G. Rodgers, An Experimental Investigation of the Teaching of Team 
Games: A Study, Applied to the Elementary School Level, of Three Methods of Teach- 
ing. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 680. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. vi+66. 
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lower levels of intelligence would prefer to spend the time playing the game 
without indicating a felt need for skill improvement. 
The value of the book is clear. Teachers of games should profit by this worth- 
while investigation. 
IVALCLARE SPROW HOWLAND 
BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Significance of stunts and tumbling in the field of physical education Bonnie 
and Donnie Cotteral present a comprehensive and scholarly treatment in their 
book dealing with stunts and tumbling.t Moreover, their material is styled in an 
interesting and readable fashion. The book is systematically divided. In Part I 
accurate and carefully compiled data concerning the history, teaching pro- 
cedures, function, and presentation of stunts and tumbling are discussed. The 
actual materials on stunts and tumbling are painstakingly organized, explained, 
and presented in Part II. 

With the increased interest in, and emphasis on, stunts and tumbling in the 
recreation and physical-education programs today, the need is apparent for 
acquainting the leaders in these fields with necessary material, techniques, and 
procedures involved in the instruction of these activities. The authors deal with 
this need most competently. 

In the initial chapter a most interesting insight is given into the history and 
the development of tumbling. The field of physical activities is rich in tradition 
and history, and more research of the kind found in this book should be en- 
couraged. In the final analysis, such a study cannot help giving a keener ap- 
preciation for, and understanding of, these activities as they relate to the lives 
of peoples throughout the ages. In chapter ii of this usable book the place of 
physical education in the total education program of the individual is clearly 
indicated, and, with even greater emphasis, the place of stunts and tumbling in 
the physical-education program is shown. The authors stress the newer ideas 
concerning physical education rather than providing exercises and training in 
technical skills. Teaching procedures, with suggestions which should prove help- 
ful to the novice and to the expert, are considered in chapter iii. The practices 
and procedures advocated are those accepted by progressive and leading educa- 
tors, and the methods proposed for motivating this work are exceptionally good. 
The succeeding chapter on “‘Organization for Stunt and Tumbling Classes’’ ex- 
plains the advantages and the disadvantages of class alignments and the placing 

of equipment. The authors emphasize the necessity for organizing the class into 
ability groups if the most satisfactory results are to accrue from this type of 
work. Chapter v discusses problems pertaining to the organization of material 
in relation to demands made on the individual, the number of performers, and 
the degree of difficulty of the exercise. An excellent analysis of activities is 


t Bonnie and Donnie Cotteral, The Teaching of Stunts and Tumbling. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xvi+338. $3.00. 
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presented on the basis of the factors of agility, flexibility, balance, and strength. 
Such pertinent factors as safety, tumbling for girls, and supervision of equip- 
ment are capably discussed in the chapter on supervision. The physical, the 
psychological, and the social characteristics of the work and their implications 
are treated most thoroughly. Certainly every teacher should be familiar with 
these aspects if a program of this kind is to be conducted intelligently. Chapters 
vii through x in Part II are devoted to the activities of stunts and tumbling. 
These are presented in progressive stages, as preliminary exercises, fundamental 
exercises, and combinations. The activities described and analyzed in fullest 
detail are illustrated with helpful drawings depicting correct forms. Probable 
difficulties which may be experienced in the execution of the various exercises 
are brought to the attention of the reader, with practical suggestions for correc- 
tion. Perhapsa word of caution about the use of dives should have been included 
at this point. Novel stunt and tumbling games, relays, contests, and meets are 
suggested in the several subsequent chapters. These types of activities should 
alleviate the possible monotony of routine exercises and act as motivating forces 
in developing this phase of the physical-education program. 

In short, this book is a veritable storehouse of rich, worth-while ideas and en- 
lightening suggestions which should prove to be pleasantly stimulating to the 
experienced teacher and amazingly practical and helpful to the teacher with 
little experience. The charts, sample score cards, complete bibliography, and 
usable index deserve more than the usual passing comment. To make use of 
these features will prove a pleasant privilege rather than an irksome task. This 
volume should, by all means, be included with other recent and outstanding 
books to supplement the well-rounded physical-education library in which the 


profession may justly find a great deal of satisfaction. 
NELSON S. WALKE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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MrrerieEtEEs, Lucia B. Teaching Composition and Literature: In Junior and 
Senior High School. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937 (revised and 
enlarged edition of Teaching Composition in High School). Pp. x+576. 

SLESINGER, ZALMEN. Education and the Class Struggle: A Critical Examination 
of the Liberal Educator’s Program for Social Reconstruction. New York: 
Covici Friede, 1937. Pp. viiit+312. $3.00. 

Taytor, EArt A. Controlied Reading: A Correlation of Diagnostic, Teaching, 
and Corrective Techniques. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. 
Pp. xxviii+368. $3.50. 

The Teacher and Society. Written in collaboration by William H. Kilpatrick, 
editor, and Others. First Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. vi+360. $2.50. 

TERMAN, Lewis M., and MERRILL, Maup A. Measuring Intelligence: A Guide 
to the Administration of the New Revised Stanford-Binet Tests of Intelli- 
gence. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. Pp. xii+460. $2.25. 

Umsrattp, J. G. Secondary School Teaching. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1937. Pp. 
x+ 460. $3.00. 

The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy. Washington: Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the National Education Association and the 
Department of Superintendence, 1937. Pp. 130. $0.50. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


The Barrows-Parker Geography Series. Journeys in Distant Lands, pp. viii+ 
166, $0.96; United States and Canada, pp. viiit+296, $1.44, by Harlan H. 
Barrows and Edith Putnam Parker. Europe and Asia, pp. viii+-280, $1.44, 
by Harlan H. Barrows, Edith Putnam Parker, and Margaret Terrell Parker. 
A Teacher’s Guide to ‘‘Journeys in Distant Lands,” pp. iv+44, $0.24. New- 
ark, New Jersey: Silver Burdett Co., 1936 and 1937 (revised). 

Barrows, SARAH T., and HALL, KATHARINE H. Games and Jingles for Speech 
Development: With Suggestions for Teachers. Boston: Expression Co., 1936. 
Pp. 74. $0.75. 

Buck, Frank. On Jungle Trails. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 

Book Co., 1936. Pp. viii+280. $0.96. 
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CANBY, HENRY SEIDEL; OPDYCKE, JOHN BAKER; and GILLUM, MARGARET. 
High School English: Junior Book III. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. 
Pp. xii+4094. $1.12. 

Capp, FRANK L., assisted by HARRIET SLEEPER, Joy MAHACHEK, and LILLIAN 
Lams Ratya. The Master Key Arithmetic: Grade III, pp. xii+242, $0.64; 
Grade IV, pp. x+260, $0.64; Grade V, pp. viii+246, $0.68; Grade VI, pp. 
viii+ 246, $0.68; Grade VII, pp. viii+-278, $0.68; Grade VIII, pp. viii+278, 
$0.68. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. 

CotrEL, EpnA, and HALstEep, EvizABETH M. Class Lessons for Improving 
Speech: A Textbook Containing Definite Lesson Plans for Use of the Class 
Teacher of the Elementary Schools. Boston: Expression Co., 1936. Pp. x+ 
102. $0.85. 

Cox, Pu1tenA Morris. A Guide to the Teaching of Phonics with Special Refer- 
ence to Pennell and Cusack’s ‘The Children’s Own Readers.’ Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1937. Pp. 48. $0.32. 

FOWLKES, JOHN Guy; JACKSON, Lora Z.; and JACKSON, ARNOLD S. The Healthy 
Life Series: Healthy Growing, pp. viiit+-216, $0.64; Keeping Well, pp. viii+ 
264, $0.80; Healthy Living, pp. viii+ 288, $0.84. Philadelphia: John C. Wins- 
ton Co., 1936. 

GUILER, WALTER SCRIBNER, and Henry, Ratpu L. Junior Remedial English: 
A Plan for Individualizing Study in the Junior High School, Grades VII, 
VIII, and IX. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1937. Pp. viii+176+9 tests and 9 re- 
tests. $0.64. 

KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N., and HAaNnp, Harotp C. Kefauver-Hand Guidance 
Tests and Inventories. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co.,1937. 

McGurre, Epna. Glimpses into the Long Ago. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1937. Pp. 334. $0.96. 

Persky, Louris J. Adventures in Sport. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1937. Pp. viii+ 
328. $1.12. 

Rucc, Haroip. Man and His Changing Society: Vol. III of the Junior High 
School Course, The Conquest of America: A History of American Civiliza- 
tion: Economic and Social. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1937 (revised). Pp. xii+ 
564. $1.96. 

Rucc, Harotp. Man and His Changing Society: Vol. VI of the Junior High 
School Course, Changing Governments and Changing Cultures: Democracy 
versus Dictatorship: The World Struggle. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1937 (re- 
vised). Pp. xii+752. $2.00. 

Rucc, Haron, and KrvuEcEr, Louise. Peoples and Countries Workbook. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1937. Pp. 96. $0.24. 

SKADSHEIM, H. Topical Index to the National Geographic Magazine. Berrien 
Springs, Michigan: White Brothers’ International Visual Education Service, 
1937. Pp. 28. $0.30. 

SmitH, Davip EuGENE, and GINSBURG, JEKUTHIEL. Numbers and Numerals: 

A Story Book for Young and Old. Contributions of Mathematics to Civiliza- 
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tion, Monograph No. 1. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1937. Pp. viiit+52. 

Young Americans: How History Looked to Them While It Was in the Making. 
A Collection of Stories by Cornelia Meigs. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936. Pp. 
viii+348. $1.12. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Butter, NicHotas Murray. Annual Report for 1936 of the Division of Inter- 
course and Education. New York: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Pp. 68. 

DEwEY, JOSEPH C., and Gottry, T. KertH. A Guidebook in Observation and 
Student Teaching. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Burgess Publishing Co., 1937. 
Pp. ii+68 (mimeographed). 

Gold Star List of American Fiction, 1823-1937: Five Hundred and Sixty-five 
Titles Classified by Subject, with Notes. Syracuse, New York: Syracuse 
Public Library, 1937. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

HittHovuse, A. MILLER, and WELCH, RONALD B. Tax Limits Appraised. Pub- 
lication No. 55. Chicago: Public Administration Service (850 East Fifty- 
eighth Street), 1937. Pp. 40. $0.50. 

Mental Hygiene and Adjustment. Review of Educational Research, Vol. VI, No. 
5. Washington: American Educational Research Association of the National 
Education Association, 1936. Pp. 458-576. $1.00. 

A National Organization for Education. Washington: Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association and Department of 
Superintendence, 1937. Pp. 48. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 18-VI, 1936—Youth . . . Community Surveys by Carl A. Jessen 
and H. Clifton Hutchins. Pp. x+08. 

Vocational Education Bulletin No. 185, Trade and Industrial Series No. 
53 (1936)—Aviation in the Public Schools by Robert W. Hambrook. Pp. 
vit+ 78. 

Vocational Education Bulletin No. 188, Agriculture Series No. 49 (1936)— 
Young Men in Farming: A Study of Young Men To Determine the 
Qualifications, Opportunities, and Needs for Training in Farming, to- 
gether with Derived Guidance, Placement, and Training Objectives. Pp. 
vi+118. 

Rosinson, Witt1AM McKIntey. Practices and Trends in the Preparation of 
Teachers for Rural Elementary Schools in the State Teachers Colleges and Nor- 
mal Schools. Kalamazoo, Michigan: William McKinley Robinson (Western 
State Teachers College), 1936. Pp. viii+118. 

The Use of Background in the Interpretation of Educational Issues. Yearbook 
XXV of the National Society of College Teachers of Education. Studies in 
Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 256. $1.50. 











